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Mr. Wm. Niven, the Famous Mineralogist of Mexico, 


A Personat Interview sy J. A. Fow rer. 


It is well we are not all born alike, 
with the same tastes, the same aspira- 
tions, the same desires. For if we were, 
where would our wonderful variety of 
thought express itself? Therefore, in a 
monthly, such as the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL has been for sixty years and 
over, it is its privilege to introduce in 
its pages the various forms of work that 
the various types of men perform. 

In Mr. Niven we have a born ex- 
plorer and a distinct likeness to the 
great African traveller, Livingston. 

He has the motive-mental tempera- 
ment and expresses in his life and work 
that restless resolve to accomplish what 
he sets out to do. 

His head is above the average in size, 
both in the measurement of the cir- 
cumference and height over the top 
from ear to ear. And no one will be 
in his company five minutes without 
feeling the earnestness of his character. 
He was born not only to work, but to 
win, to conquer, to find, and to explore. 
This is no easy task, and very often it 
is a thankless one. One reason why we 
have desired to present him to our read- 
ers is because of the interesting collec- 


tion of skulls that he has among his 
curios, and which we measured when 
interviewing him one day in his room 
in Fulton Street. His collection con- 
sisted of skulls, bones, and idols which 
were found in Mexico in a naturally 
sealed cave at Guerrero, about six miles 
east of the Continental Divide, and 
about twenty leagues west-southwest of 
the capital of the State of Chilpan- 
cingo. These prehistoric remains were 
found on January 2d of this year. The 
cave belonged to a ruined city where at 
least ten thousand people must have 
lived. The buildings were of stone and 
plaster, and were rude and plain in ap- 
pearance. 

Of the seven skulls in the collection 
that I examined I made the following 
measurements: 


1. 18} x 13} x 10 inches. 
2. 183x134x10 “ 
8.19 x18 x102 * 
4, 20 x138x124 “ 
5. 17 x13 x12% “ 
6. 184x134 x 11} ” 
7. 18h x 134x103 « 


The photograph of the skull accom- 
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panying these measurements is a char- 
acteristic type of all of the skulls. It 
will be noticed that they are small in 
circumference compared with their 
height. They differ from the Carib, or 
flat-headed Indians, in that they are 
not apparently artificial in form. The 
Carib Indian skulls are flattened back 
of the organ of Benevolence, and have 
a decidedly broader temporal lobe. The 
majority of these are high compared 
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No. 4 was very iarge in Comparison. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 were large in per- 
ceptive faculties. That they were po- 
etical, artistic, and musical would not 
be unlikely, and more than probable. 

No. 6 was flat in Benevolence. 

These skulls must have lain where 
they were found for many thousand 
years. Hence it will be seen that this 
collection forms a very attractive one 
for all lovers of anthropology. 





MR. WM. NIVEN, 


with their circumference. The practi- 
cal faculties of this class are noticeable 
in their large Veneration, Combative- 
ness, Cautiousness, and Self-esteem, 
while the active development of In- 
dividuality and Form, Ideality and 
Sublimity, must have given the owners 
taste in their workmanship. 

No. 2 was large in Ideality and Sub- 
limity. 

No. 3 was large in Intuition. 


The photograph of the idol is a beau- 
tifully preserved specimen, and serves 
as an illustration of their ideal type of 
head, which corresponds largely in form 
to that of the skull, being flat in the 
occipital region, high in the crown, and 
small in its circumference. 

We wish that space allowed us to give 
many more particulars of this interest- 
ing collection and collector, but we have 
purposely preserved many particulars 
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of the same, which will be given to any- 
one who is interested to write for them. 

Address Editor of PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York City. 

This gentleman has a compact or- 
ganization, which we seldom find to- 
gether with so active a brain. He has 
come from a fine stock, which has en- 
abled him to use his brain in a more 
comprehensive and versatile way than 
is the case with ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred. He has wiriness and grit, 
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If he had a large organ of Hope he 
would be inclined to go beyond his 
strength, but with his moderate Hope 
he is more sure of the results than 
many men. His work is guided by his 
moral and intellectual bias of character. 

He is also broad in the temple, which 
breadth gives him ingenuity. If one 
talent fails he has another to take its 
place. He is a man of resource and has 
a very versatile mind. He has a very 
active brain, one of many undertakings 
—is a many-sided man. 

















PREHISTORIC SKULL FROM MEXICO. 


but not the pugilistic spirit or the hard- 
hearted, severe, and cruel mind, as is 
the result of great activity in the base 
of the brain, but it is in the compact or- 
ganization that he receives his force of 
character. He uses his intellect to 
guide his movements, and having the 
forward part of Cautiousness well de- 
veloped he is solicitous about his work. 

Many men rush prematurely into 
work before prepared for it. Here is 
an organization that is well able to carry 
out plans he arranges. 


He has the perceptive intellect which 
enables him to see and examine closely 
everything that lies before him, there- 
fore he should be an able scientific ob- 
server. He is not carried away by his 
ideality alone, but he has the intuitive 
guidance. 

One of the most valuable qualities in 
his intellect is his Comparison, which 
enables him to analyze, compare, and 
discriminate. He is as particular over 
his own work as anyone else could be. 

Had he not fulness in the region of 
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Comparison he would accept all opin- 
ions, but as it is he is well able to con- 
sider, to discriminate, to scrutinize, and 
to bring one theory in juxtaposition 
with another, therefore he will not ac- 
cept any plans that may be offered of 
new work until he has examined them 
for himself. 

Another strong characteristic is his 
insight into character. His large Hu- 
man Nature is remarkable, and it must 
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He is not proud and haughty as a 
man among men, but is exceedingly in- 
dependent. 

He is persevering and is just the kind 
of man to undertake pioneer work. 

He has a strong love of home, place, 
and localities, and is companionable. It 
is not for the want of love of home that 
he would want to explore regions, but 
he has a love for that which is new and 
uncommon. 

















MR. NIVEN’S PREHISTORIC IMAGE FROM TEXAS. 


be marvellous to him how this faculty 
works. He can sum up a character re- 
markably well, in fact, he would be safe 
in working among people who were new 
to him, for he would know how to judge 
of their characteristics; if among na- 
tives or foreigners he can be guided by 
his judgment. 

His sympathy is very strong, which 
readily puts him in touch with those 
around him. 


All things considered, his head indi- 
cates that he is remarkable for grit and 
wiriness and the power to overcome dis- 
ease, for his conscientious scruples, his 
immense perseverance, his indomitable 
will in overcoming obstacles, and his 
strong sympathies for those around 
him. In fact, he could have been a 
first rate medical missionary, and his 
large Intuition enables him to read 
others like an open book. He is also a 
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man of method, order, and system. He 
must show more than ordinary power to 
work with system and order. 

He is somewhat uncommon and 
somewhat individual in his style of 
character and in the expression of his 
thoughts and ideas. Had he a smaller 
head or larger body he would not be so 
well equipped as he is. 

He has some of the Scotch elements 
of character which make him finely 
knit. This enables him to succeed 
where there are many impediments in 
his way. 

William Niven was born October 6, 
1850, in the village of Bellshill, Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland, of Scotch parentage. 
His mother was a descendant of the 
poet, Robert Burns, and his father was 
a pupil of the elder Dr. Livingstone, 
whose son and he spent their boyhood 
together in their birthplace, Blantyre. 
On the return of the famous traveller 
from his African explorations, he made 
frequent visits to Mr. Niven’s home, 
and Master William sat on his knee at 
the age of eight and listened to the 
story of his thrilling adventures. From 
this time he had a constant longing to 
visit foreign lands, but it was many 
years before he had a chance to gratify 
his wish. At last an opportunity of- 
fered itself to go to the United States, 
and he arrived in New York April 16, 
1879. He went to Leadville, Col., in 
1880. He caught the mining fever, 
and on June 1, 1880, arrived at Las 
Vegas, N. M., joining two prospectors 
who had a complete outfit. They 
struck out for a new mining camp thirty 
miles south of Santa Fé, where he re- 
mained until January, 1881, prospect- 
ing. Later he went to the White Oaks 
District, and then to Arizona. In 1884 
he was appointed commissioner for 
Southern Arizona to the New Orleans 
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Exposition, and he sent a valuable min- 
eral collection to the fair. In June, 
1885, he returned to New York, with 
the rarest minerals from the Arizona 
collection, and for over five years he 
carried on a business of buying and sell- 
ing minerals; collectors, colleges, and 
museums receiving much benefit from 
his labors. In March, 1889, he discov- 
ered three new minerals, Thorogueren- 
ite, Yttrialite, and Nivenite, in Llano 
County, Texas, the latter being named 
in his honor. In 1891 he made another 
fortunate find of a new mineral specie 
at Guanajuato, which, on his recom- 
mendation, was named Aguilarite, in 
honor of the Mexican gentleman from 
whom he obtained the specimens. In 
the same year he found a deposit of a 
new ornamental stone, Rosolite, con- 
sisting of rose garnets in a white silici- 
ous limestone, which has been highly 
praised by some of the leading archi- 
tects as a new decorative material. His 
latest discovery was a prehistoric city or 
nation in the State of Guerrero, Mex- 
ico, containing hundreds of square 
miles, and in the past seven years he has 
made six exploration trips to this re- 
gion. He has just completed one of his 
most successful trips. 

Professor Niven’s belief in the sub- 
stantial opportunities offered by Guer- 
rero are not “for other people.” He 
has himself denounced a number of 
mining pertenencias and expects to re- 
turn at once to Chilpancingo with his 
family, where he can look after his min- 
ing and other interests and continue his 
archeological investigations. 

Professor Putnam, President of the 
A. A. A. 8.; Professor White, of Brook- 
lyn; Professor Morgan, of Princeton; 
and Dr. Hredlicka, Pathological Mu- 
seum, have all examined his collection 
of skulls. 


a 


He who would influence men must not 
live so severed from them that he ceases 


to know 
Oosterzee. 


and understand them.—Van 
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Cast in One Mould. 


By H. S. Drayton, M. D. 


The tendency of American educa- 
tional methods, more marked in the 
common-schoo] system probably than 
in those of a special character, is toward 
similarity. A certain grade of study is 
applied to a certain range of age, and 
classes of pupils are advanced or “ pro- 
moted ” from year to year from one 
plane of study to another. We hear 
teachers speak of “keeping up to 
grade,” by which is meant that their 
pupils, or the most of them, make good 
recitations of the prescribed lessons and 
are expected to complete the allotted 
course of study in good form at the end 
of the term and then go to the next 
class higher. That this system, al- 
though organized by authority and at 
the instance of State educators whose 
experience is deemed important, has its 
defects we cannot doubt. Valid objec- 
tions of a physiological and metaphys- 
ical nature could be arrayed against it. 
Such a method of instructing the young 
idea must have a marked effect in time 
upon the mass of the population. De- 
spite the variety of mental constitution 
and temperament found in any com- 
munity, to subject the children and 
youth to a system almost identical in 
its details for seven or eight years must 
produce a similarity in the habit, action 
of their minds, and a brain development 
of close correspondence. 

Latterly we have noted among Amer- 
icans of thirty to forty years of age a 
great similarity in expression. Their 
talk approximates a certain level; sim- 
ilar ideas are communicated by similar 
terms of speech and a close approach 
of manner. There are sectional varia- 
tions to be seen that modify the propo- 
sition we have formulated. The East 


and West, the North and the South 
present anomalies in comparison, but in 
our older. centres of population the 
trend of educational effect holds true, 
as anyone who has studied how people 
think, speak, and act must admit. 


We have intimated that the brain 
growth is correspondent—necessarily 
so, and that is a matter of simple verifi- 
cation. When in the company of people 
grown and bred in the same community 
you have but to note the prevailing 
style of head and face. It is broad in 
the forehead, with a certain squareness 
of margin. There is a definite angular- 
ity at the eyebrows and the line from 
thence upward gradually recedes, but 
not greatly, from the perpendicular, so 
that the upper, outer margins of the 
forehead are but a little less distant 
from each other than the lower exterior 
margins are. This effect cannot be less 
than an effect of educating the intel- 
lectual centres during their formative 
period. The same drill of the percep- 
tive faculties; the same categories of 
practice for the reflective organs con- 
duce to their like cultivation in differ- 
ent individuals. The old principle of 
bending the twig and so inclining the 
tree has its application here, and its 
resultant sequence in an approximate 
uniformity. 

It is to be observed that the training 
of the school operates mainly upon the 
intellectual faculties, while the moral 
and affectional are scarcely considered 
in a manner that may be pronounced 
systematic. Unlike the intellectual 
régime, there is no definite curriculum 
for the use of teacher and pupil in rela- 
tion to the development of the moral 
and affectional natures. This despite 
the greater importance of that nature. 
Hence it is that the differences exhib- 
ited in the conduct of average people 
are those of sentiment expression, col- 
ored, to be sure, by temperament in 
some degree. We find, then, in our ex- 
amination of the cranial form of such 
people, the greater departures from 
similarity are in the lateral and pos- 
terior parts, while there is some ap- 
proach of uniformity in the coronal 
contour, the latter because of the lack 
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of development. In the Americans of 
forty or fifty years ago there was notice- 
able an elevation of the crown and a 
general dome-like appearance not often 
met with to-day. The mixed civiliza- 
tion that has taken the place of the 
simple habits of our fathers and moth- 
ers, who came from England, Scotland, 
and Holland, gives much less attention 
to the moral and religious elements in 
human character and social practice, 
and exalts the intellectual and esthetic 
as if they covered all that is essential 
and excellent in the economy of mind. 
In a few circles the moral nature is not 
lost sight of, fortunately, but it is not 
the school curriculum that imparts the 
cult thereof, but the home and special 
organizations, perhaps those of the 
Church, and those formed at the ‘in- 
stance of serious-minded folk who hold 
to “old-fashioned” ideas. Here we 
find the squarely cut forehead softened 
and harmonized by a well-rounded up- 
per brain. 

We find the two types thus consti- 
tuted represented in the movements 
for civil and social progress. That 
of the first category is strong in eco- 
nomical, political, and commercial 
combinations of a specific range, not 
broad and liberal. That of the sec- 
ond is known for effort in connection 
with reformatory and benevolent en- 
deavor. The world class would build 
up society upon a basis compounded 
of the elements of thrift, economy, 
shrewdness, and social co-operation 


Friendship : 
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for the accumulation of material 
wealth. The other class looks more 


at the development of the individual 
self, and while it would promote self- 
reliance and capacity for work, it has 
much regard for the attributes of sym- 
pathy, kindness, and those humanities 
that are most beautiful in character and 
culture. 

Concerning the ultimate effect of a 
uniform system of intellectual culture 
it is fair to predict that its influence 
will not be of that character which is of 
the happiest for progress. A leveling 
of the majority through the text-books 
and routine of the schools is most likely 
to produce a spiritless, mediocre order 
of mind. The individual, through as- 
sociation with others who have been 
subjected to the same procrustean dis- 
cipline, will feel none of the stimulus 
that variety of formulative capacity 
imparts. There is little inspiration cer- 
tainly in contact with others who have 
only the same data, the same material 
of expression. We can easily perceive 
how the sophistry of socialism, of trade 
and industrial co-operation and com- 
munism may influence the masses 
trained under a similar system; how 
the individual may lose his individual- 
ity through absorption into the great 
mass of the community, and thus lose 
also his right as a human being to be a 
living independent factor in the world’s 
great workshop and a noble, self-de- 
termined promoter of the world’s ad- 
vancement. 


Its Advantages and Excesses. 


By J. Mitiorr Severn, or Bricuton, Enewanp. 


Man is eminently a social being: his 
circumstances make him so; and when 
he deviates from the demands of his 
circumstances and adopts an unsocial 
attitude he places himself at a disad- 
vantage. It is a grand ordering of 
Providence, since nearly all the affairs 
of life depend so much on mutual help 


and association that man is endowed 
with a faculty of Friendship. It would 
be impossible to carry out, advantage- 
ously, all the multifarious obligatory 
duties, responsibilities, and other vast 
concerns of life requiring the combined 
efforts of many minds and constitutions 
without friendship. 
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Friendship is the main quality which 
binds individuals together and disposes 
them to form into communities, asso- 
ciations, societies, sects, and to establish 
governments and laws for the regula- 
tion, benefit, and maintenance of these 
communities, sects, etc.; and by this 
combined association each one accord- 
ing to his abilities is capable of aug- 
menting the happiness of his neighbors 
and himself. Even various species of 
the brute creation instinctively seem to 
know the advantages of combined asso- 
ciation and so congregate into herds, 
shoals, and bodies as a means of mutual 
help, of self-protection, to combat or 
ward off their enemies or to seek their 
prey. For similar reasons, for higher 
purposes, and to obtain more numerous 
and greater mutual advantages man 
needs td associate with his fellows. 
Without some controlling power the 
strong would prey upon the weak, in- 
justices would constantly be committed, 
and law and order, so beneficial to the 
welfare of society, would have a very 
slender foundation. 

Friendship is, and has been, a great 
factor in civilizing the world; the more 
people mix with each other the more 
friendly and humane may they become; 
the more does knowledge spread and 
the more chances have they of attaining 
human perfection and of deriving a 
larger share of advantages from all that 
the world produces. Human progress 
would almost be nil and the plentiful- 
ness of many things which add to hu- 
man comfort and which make life more 
pleasurable and happy would be very 
limited were it not for friendly associa- 
tion one with another. 

Manifold are the advantages to be 
derived from friendly intercourse and 
association; such have helped on the 
progress of science, art, literature, re- 
ligion, and have enhanced the commer- 
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cial interests carried on internationally 
throughout the world; have helped in 
dispersing -prejudice and suspicion, and 
in perfecting many social systems. 
Friendship is a great factor in preserv- 
ing peace, for while nations are on 
friendly terms there is no desire or need 
for war. 

It must be acknowledged that asso- 
ciations do exist advancing the inter- 
ests of a few only, promoted by individ- 
uals of selfish motives, but if all persons 
recognized the bonds of common broth- 
erhood and each sought in a friendly 
way the welfare of others while seeking 
his own, this would not be. 

Seeing that man is so dependent 
upon his fellows, that little progress 
would be made, that ignorance and sus- 
picion would reign, that much happi- 
ness and many of the comforts and 
pleasures of life would have to be sacri- 
ficed were it not for friendly associa- 
tions one with another, it becomes a 
duty that everyone cultivate a good de- 
gree of friendship. 

In nearly all businesses and every- 
day associations friendship is a very 
helpful quality. When not in excess, 
it enhances the success of everyone. A 
person displaying a warm-hearted, 
friendly, affable manner naturally 
meets with a much larger share of busi- 
ness patronage than would a grumpy, 
unsocial individual. Unless obliged, 
who would go again to be served with a 
cold, indifferent, disinterested shop- 
man? One can tell directly when a 
person wants to strike a bargain with 
you simply to gain a self-interested 
business advantage and when one de- 
sires to connect himself with you in a 
business way from a feeling of friendli- 
ness and of mutual help and benefit. 
Business people who want to get on 
cannot afford to be cold, distant, and 
unfriendly toward their customers. 


(To be continued aid illustrated next month.) 
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In the Public Eye. 


By J. A. Fowzer. 


THE HERO OF THE MERRIMAC. 


As a man of the hour, and one upon 
whom every eye has recently been cast, 
we refer our readers to this heroic, in- 
trepid naval officer, who risked his life 
and volunteered to sink the Merrimac 
in Santiago Harbor, June 3d, in order 
to assist Admiral Sampson in his stra- 
tegic work. 

Richmond P. Hobson was born in 
Greensboro, Ala., April 17, 1870; en- 
tered the Southern University in 1883, 
was appointed to the Naval Academy 
in 1885, and graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1889. In the same year he 
was sent by the United States, because 
of his high standing in his course at 
Annapolis, to Paris, and graduated 
there in 1891. 

He was then appointed Assistant 
Naval Constructor to the United States 
in the same year. He has been the cen- 
tre of esteem and solicitation on ac- 
count of his having sunk the Merrimac 
on June 4th, and went with the flag of 
truce into the enemy’s camp and gave 
himself up as a prisoner of war. 

His mother, in writing of him, says: 
“To us, nearest and dearest to him, it 
takes no Santiago to proclaim him a 
hero. He has been to us for so long 
the truest hero as a noble son and idol- 
ized brother. The plaudits of the world 
are his, and while history recalls the 
daring deed of his heroism, the gentler, 
sweeter, nobler beauty of his nature can 
be known only to those to whom he is 
‘first and best.’ 

“In accomplishing his daring 
achievement I realize he was guided 
and protected by our kind Heavenly 
Father. A nobler son no mother ever 
had. He has been a mighty tower of 
strength to me for years. The gentlest, 
noblest nature, with every attraction of 
person and character, he claims the ad- 
miration of everyone who knows him.” 


What has Phrenology to say regard- 
ing the character? Aside from any 
knowledge of what he has accom- 
plished, if our readers will draw an 
imaginary line from the centre of his 
forehead around the circumference, 
they will see that there is a large pro- 
portion above the specified line, which 
consequently gives him just. what so 
many people lack, namely, courage and 
heroism, and that rare ability to act, 
“ Act in the living present.” 

To compare this head with a low 
type of criminal, one would see at once 
the difference, for the latter lives en- 
tirely in the base of his brain and ex- 
presses force without moral power, 
while in a well-regulated head, with a 
predominance of the moral attributes, 
the moral qualities guide, the lower 
faculties simply stimulate and urge on 
to completion the work undertaken. 

In Lieut. Hobson we have much of 
Admiral Dewey’s strength of character 
manifested in the eye and decision in 
the chin, which makes the password “ I 
conquer” a veritable realization. In 
him we do not find daring rashness 
without intelligence. Many persons are 
foolhardy enough to risk their lives and 
lose them, but they have not brains 
enough to risk their lives and save 
themselves. This is one great differ- 
ence we find among men. 

No one could call this face weak. 
There is strength and resolve exhibited 
in the length of the jaw, the masterly 
width of the chin. There is firmness 
as well as sympathy in the lips. The 
nose is not lacking in power, while the 
eyes have that intensity which can only 
come through a consecrated intellect, 
devoted to a noble purpose. 

There is very little selfishness mani- 
fested in the head, but instead, above 
the central line one sees much benevo- 
lence and great sympathy. 

Intuition is also largely represented, 
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which makes him a man who under- 
stands his fellows, while the lobe of his 
ear indicates longevity and good health. 

Such a character as this cannot fail 
to prove to be attractive, admired, and 
respected by even his so-called enemies, 
therefore he is sure to make a distin- 
guished position for himself. 


a es 
MAJOR-GEN. W. R. SHAFTER, 
IN CHARGE OF THE TROOPS AT SANTIAGO DE 
CUBA. 

Major-General Shafter is a very dif- 
ferent type of man to Lieutenant Hob- 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


LIEUT. RICHMOND P. HOBSON. 


son. He carries a remarkable weight, 
namely, three hundred pounds, and yet 
is active and energetic. He has just 
passed the meridian of life,and possesses 
the vital, mental temperament, with a 
good supply of the motive to bring up 
the rear. He presents a commanding 


appearance, and has shown remarkable 
keenness of intelligence, foresight, and 
tact in the management of the com- 
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mand of the American Army off Santi- 
ago. The work of landing 16,000 
troops in the face of thé enemy in the 
brief space of twelve hours, carrying 
not only the men and their accoutre- 
ments, their tents, their supplies, their 
ammunition, and their battery guns 
without mishap or loss of life, is cer- 
tainly a matter in itself of great con- 
gratulation. 

We can learn much in the study of 
Phrenology by comparison. In Hobson 
and Shafter we see a considerable dif- 
ference, not only in build but in shape 
of head. There is great maturity of 
thought in Shafter. There is keen 





W. R. SHAFTER, 
COMMODORE WINFIELD 8. SCHLEY, 


Commanding the first Squadron before Santiago. 


judgment in tactics. There is the far- 
sightedness of the experienced man 
noticeable. There is the well-poised 
energy, which is under excellent con- 
trol. 

Surely these times of excitement and 
discipline serve to intensify our inter- 
est in character as it manifests itself in 
various ways, and to deepen our belief 
in the science, 


7-5 
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ADMIRAL CERVERA. 


Judging by the outlines of this head 
we find it is well developed in the lateral 
portions, as well as presenting a good 
forehead. The side-head indicates re- 
serve, diplomacy, tact; the forehead 
planning talent, thoughtfulness, and 
organizing power. He is certainly a 
clever man, and has played his game 
well; but the last move gave more op- 
portunity to the American fleet to dis- 
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which women have been engaged only 
comparatively for a short period when 
comparing this profession with medi- 
cine; therefore it is with pleasure that 
we present to our readers a lady who 
has taken up the study at the Women’s 
Law Class of the University of New 
York City, and we do this for several 
reasons: ‘To encourage more members 
of her sex to take up the same course 
that she has been graduated in, with 
the object of private or personal benefit; 














MRS. JAMES FAIRMAN, 


tinguish themselves, while if he had re- 
mained in the harbor of Santiago he 
could have given more trouble to Samp- 
son and Schley. 


a 


MRS. JAMES FAIRMAN. 


In our Phrenological Sketches of 
Women Engaged in Medicine, Philos- 
ophy, Teaching, or Business, which 
now reaches a score, we have come to a 
very interesting and rather novel de- 
partment of work, namely, Law, in 


because she is one of those noble work- 
ers who is foremost in the ranks of 
energetic women, and because, with all 
her club work and executive duties, she 
is an example of thorough womanliness 
and one devoted to philanthropy. It is 
in the latter cause that she perhaps 
takes the greatest delight, and therefore 
we will not leave it unmentioned. 

Law in itself was supposed to be out 
of the province of woman altogether, 
although the life of one of the first and 
greatest law-givers (who was no less a 
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personage than Moses) was spared at 
the suggestion of a woman. Yet in the 
practice of law itself woman has had to 
steer her course, win her laurels, gain 
her experience, and fight her way into 
the arena of this secluded and one-sexed 
profession with great tenacity, skill, 
tact, and forensic talent. She is sup- 
posed to have no logical talent at all, 
hence has met with rebuffs all through 
her pioneer work. The ground is be- 
coming smoother, and the outlook is 
not so discouraging, for she has not 
only the way opened to her to study, 
but she is actually engaged by law firms 
to do exceedingly important work. She 
has also been listened to by some courts 
after preparing her cases and has pro- 
ceeded to defend her cases herself. 

It is because Phrenology recognizes 
that law is of inestimable value to 
woman,.even if she does not take up the 
study as a means of future livelihood, 
and because Phrenology shows that 
woman has developed, during the past 
century, distinct logical faculties, that 
we recommend a course of law at the 
New York University as a completion 
to her education. The lecturer is Pro- 
fessor Isaac Franklin Russell, D.C.L., 
LL.D., assisted by Miss A. H. Hag- 
gerty, LL.M., and Miss Isabella Mary 
Pettis, LL.B. 

In presenting Mrs. James Fairman in 
her cap and gown, we do so with the 
greatest of pleasure, because both suit 
her so well, and the cap does not ex- 
clude much of the head from view. 

Although not present at the gradua- 
tion the year she received her diploma, 
it was our privilege to see the inspiring 
sight this year, when forty girls were 
similarly rewarded on March 31st, and 
the words of encouragement by the 
Chancellor, the Dean, and others of the 
University were certainly such as to 
give an impetus to others to follow in 
their course and to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the very particulars of 
which in after life, as business women 
and owners of property, they will be 
most glad. 

Mrs. Fairman has come from strong 
ancestral stock. Her maiden name was 
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Holden, which dates back to the early 
settlers of the Revolutionary days. 
Jonathan Holden fought in Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, and was an an- 
cestor of hers, and assisted in establish- 
ing American Independence while act- 
ing in the capacity of soldier. She can 
trace her family back to earlier days, 
namely, to Robert Holden, who lived, in 
1663, at Cranbrook, Kent, England. 
Singularly enough the word Holden 
means “ to hold the fort ”—fortified— 
and it has been typical of the Holden 
ancestry all the way down to the present 
era. 

She therefore has a perfect right to 
all her patriotic sentiments, and is a 
legitimate member of the New England 
Women’s Society (by birthright). She 
is also Vice-President of the West End 
Womans’ Republican Association, and 
an earnest and patriotic member of the 
New York City Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and has acted 
in that capacity for twenty-four years. 
These points will help our readers to 
realize more clearly what they see in 
Mrs. Fairman’s head and face. She has 
inherited the characteristic of constitu- 
tional strength from her great-grand- 
father, which means strength of char- 
acter, wiriness of organization, and 
power of endurance equal to the days 
when it required grit to stand up for 
one’s principles. 

She possesses a very vigorous brain 
that supplies her with remarkable en- 
ergy of purpose, suggestiveness of 
mind, and power to put into execution 
her progressive ideas. 

Her moral brain has a good set-off 
by her basilar qualities, which give en- 
forcement to her practical philan- 
thropy, her remarkable thoughtfulness 
for others, and her sympathy in a noble 
cause or work. She has a deeply re- 
ligious nature and does much in con- 
nection with her Church societies. 

One of the most prominent of her 
characteristics is her inspiration, which 
comes to her from a combination of 
faculties and which causes her to take 
up the events of the day and consider 
the needs of her own sex. 
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Few women are so vigorous in the 
work they undertake or throw them- 
selves so heartily into every public issue 
that she takes an interest in. And for 
a practical lesson of her head and face 
we would draw attention to the width 
of her head from ear to ear, giving her 
executiveness and businesslike quali- 
ties, the width of her brow over the 
outer angle of each eye, the fulness of 
the centre of her forehead from the root 
of the nose upward, the height of the 
head upward, and the comprehensive 
breadth of the moral or superior region 
of her head. 

The mouth, lips, jaw, and chin in- 
dicate the strength of the social group, 
which gives her a Spartan faith in hu- 
manity and a most tenacious regard and 
confidence in those whom she calls her 
friends. 

It is her wonderful, inspiring faith in 
others that often draws them out and 
makes them perform deeds of heroism 
which they would not be confident 
enough to express by themselves. Thus 
she uses not only her own strength to 
do work requiring ingenuity, skill, and 
sympathy, but she knows how to utilize 
the powers of others, harness their abil- 
ities in a marvellous manner. She very 
often unconsciously opens the way to a 
work that does them good. Would that 
there were more born under her star, 
as the astrologer would say, with simi- 
lar qualities and inclinations, and with 
the conscious readiness to do even the 
uninviting tasks if need be. 

We shall not attempt to do her full 
justice in these few remarks, but before 
closing them we must draw attention 
to her ability for literature. She has 
talent to write, not about imaginary 
subjects or pure fiction, but upon lines 
of utility. She is a natural observer, a 
scientific investigator, therefore the 
works of nature are to her intensely in- 
teresting. She is just the one to study 
the wild flowers in their natural hab- 
itat, the leaves of the trees, and the 
various grains of wood, and kinds of 
bark, and it is not surprising to us that 
we have heard a whisper that she is 
shortly to bring out an interesting 
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primer on the works of nature, prin- 
cipally of trees and their uses. She has 
studied hundreds of specimens in the 
British Museums and Kew Gardens, 
London, aside from those in many in- 
teresting museums in this country, and 
she has gone to nature herself to see the 
tree in all its glory, as it stands erect 
or bends with gracefulness or extends 
its roots far and wide. We shall be on 
the outlook for anything that Mrs. 
Fairman writes, for we know it will be 
worthy our perusal. 

In the study of law she has found it 
inspiring, highly educational, and use- 
ful. In fact, so imbued was she in the 
work from the outset that she encour- 
aged her daughter, Miss Evelina Hold- 
en Fairman, to take up the course with 
her. The latter is a young lady who 
shows great promise in mastering par- 
liamentary law with the object of writ- 
ing and teaching others the same pur- 
suit. 





THE LATE SIR EDWARD BURNE- 
JONES, R.A., OF LONDON. 


The portrait of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, who has recently passed away, is 
another indication of talent forcing it- 
self to the front even against the wishes, 
hopes, and desires of fond parents. The 
latter were desirous that their son 
should be trained for the Church, and 
with this idea he was sent, at eleven 
years of age, to King Edward’s College, 
Birmingham, and later to Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. It was at the latter place 
that he became the intimate friend of 
William Morris, for whom he held a 
life-long friendship. 

It was while he was at the University 
in 1855 that he met Rossetti, and on 
his advice he left Oxford and settled in 
London to commence assiduously the 
study of art. He spared no pains to 
perfect himself in technical essentials, 
and labored assiduously to master those 
details without which, he now realized, 
artistic expression would be impossible. 
He became a splendid draughtsman, a 
superb colorist, and established himself 
in a few years at the very head of mod- 
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ern designers. His work of designing 
for tapestry, stained glass, mosaics, and 
public illustration occupied a large part 





THE LATE SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, R.A. 
Courtesy of Messrs. Harper Bros, 


of his time, and helped to gain an 
amount of experience of a valuable 
kind. Had he never done anything else 
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he would still have been one of the most 
memorable figures in the modern art 
world, but with the public the chief in- 
terest lies in his pictures. These have 
been a wonderful success, full of re- 
source, abounding with exquisite imag- 
inative qualities. To make a list of 
them would be to put down some of the 
most notable productions of modern 
times and to catalogue the centres of 
interest in many exhibitions. 

He possessed a remarkable head, 
largely of the philosophic and idealistic 
qualities, Realism had no attractions 
for him, and his head indicates this. 
He was no mere copyist of nature, be- 
lieving it to be the incorrect function 
of the artist to do so, preferring rather 
to decorate, to use facts carefully 
enough as the basis of his work, but so 
to combine and distribute them that 
the ultimate result would be minutely 
in accordance with the decorative 
scheme -which he had - mentally ar- 
ranged. His forehead is high and well 
developed in Causality and the wsthetic 
faculties. 


Phrenology and Matrimonial Bureaux. 


There ever has been, and ever will be, 
unhappy marriages. The individual 
who fancies he can bring about a matri- 
monial millennium by establishing a 
phrenological matrimonial bureau must 
have a rather exaggerated notion of the 
possibilities of practical Phrenology. 
Phrenology has nothing to fear from 
the experimental physiologist, but it 
certainly has good reason to be sus- 
picious of phrenological missionaries 
and faddists, who, governed more by 
imagination and ambition than by thor- 
oughly assimilated evidence, are too 
prone to foist on the unthinking mul- 
titude, under the name of Phrenology, 
assumptions and fancies they are un- 
able to make good. 


I refer here particularly to those 
phreno-matrimonial agents who, after 


having examined, say, a young man 
and woman, advise them to marry 


“right off the reel,” although they 
may be total strangers to one another. 
Our most machiavelian opponent could 
not possibly have devised a more subtle 
means of degrading the teachings of 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe than the 
above. 

But, asks some impulsive enthusiast, 
do you not believe that people who 
marry on phrenological lines will be 
much happier than those who don’t? 

My reply to this is yes, providing you 
add those two important words, ceteris 
paribus—other things being equal. 
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But the unfortunate thing is that, so far 
as the majority of people are concerned, 
those particular conditions are not 
equal. Had the phreno-matrimonial 
agents grasped the full import of this 
fact they never would have launched 
such a quixotic institution as a phreno- 
logical matrimonial bureau. 

They seem to be unacquainted with 
the fact that in the great majority of 
miserable marriages the cause is to be 
found more in the difference of mental 
states than in the difference of develop- 
ment of brain matter. The environ- 
ment of the majority of people does not 
permit the free exercise and expression 
of their natural tendencies, consequent- 
ly the position of the phreno-matri- 
monial agent is untenable. 

The worry, anxiety, and mental 
strain that the average individual un- 
dergoes in the struggle for existence 
disorganizes his self-control, hence giv- 
ing rise to mental states that are any- 
thing but conducive to matrimonial 
happiness. Many men who come home 
tired and worried are not in a fit state 
—no matter whether they have large or 
small social organs—to enter into that 
congenial, appreciative conversation so 
much desired by many wives. Under 
such conditions some wives become 
careless and apathetic; others do some- 
thing more than verbally express their 
feelings, while many, deficient in force 
of character, become hypocritical and 
“drown their sorrow in drink.” The 
more one investigates the cause or 
causes of unhappy marriages the more 
does one become convinced that the 
cause or causes, in the great majority of 
cases, is largely due to the disorganizing 
influence of an unhealthy environment. 
Now and then we encounter cases 
where the matrimonial misery is trace- 
able to mental states arising from pro- 
nounced cerebral differences, but the 
percentage of such cases is small. Let 
any phrenologist compare the phreno- 
logical developments of a number of 
husbands and wives whose married life 
does not spell happiness, with the 
phrenological developments of a num- 
ber of husbands and wives whose mar- 
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ried life is, comparatively speaking, 
happy; he will then find that the cere- 
bral differences, suggesting a probable 
lack of affectional reciprocity, is not 
more pronounced among the matri- 
monially miserable than among those 
whose married life ig happy. It is very 
apparent, then, that we cannot ascertain 
the cause or causes that are provocative 
of unhappy marriages by a purely 
phrenological examination. But by 
making ourselves more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the actualities of life, we 
soon discover the modifying and disor- 
ganizing influence environment has 
over average individuals; hence all 
phrenological delineations to be effec- 
tive must consider environment. Now 
it is impossible to ascertain by a phreno- 
logical examination the nature of the 
future surroundings of the individual. 
This important factor, then, being an 
unknown quantity, Phrenology cannot 
guarantee that marriages based on 
phrenological lines will turn out happy 
or unhappy. 

“ Answers” recently published the 
result of an interview between its rep- 
resentative and the only phreno-matri- 
monial agent in London. In this inter- 
view he says he does not undertake to 
select a wife for his client. “ All I 
undertake to do,” he says, addressing 
his interviewer, “is to examine your 
head and then put you in communica- 
tion with the one of my lady clients 
whose faculties most nearly correspond 
with yours. I do not guarantee that 
she will accept you or that you will be 
satisfied with her looks or her fortune.” 
I am afraid the explanation is very 
much like a distinction without a dif- 
ference. He says he selects the lady 
client whose faculties most nearly cor- 
respond with those of his male client. 
So if the gentleman marries this par- 
ticular lady on the recommendation of 
the agency then the selection has been 
made by the agency, and not his client; 
his client could not be reasonably ex- 
pected to make a selection from one. 

On the other hand, should the 
phreno-matrimonial agent introduce to 
his male client a number of female 
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clients, with the object of allowing the 
matrimonially inclined gentleman to 
make a selection, then he would sim- 
ply prove the untenableness of his 
theory. 

According to “ Answers’ ” represen- 
tative, the agent says “ An ambitious 
man ought always to marry an ambi- 
tious woman.” This is an unsupported 
statement. A husband’s ambition very 
often interferes with a wife’s ambition, 
and frequently ends in little domestic 
scenes that are not quite of a loving 
nature. 

On the other hand, there are many 
ambitious men who have married un- 
ambitious wives, and their married life 
certainly cannot be described as a fail- 
ure. Ambitious men who are married 
to wives who sympathize with and aid 
them, directly or indirectly, in the car- 
rying out of their projects, contribute 
largely to their mutual happiness and 


success, but it does not necessarily fol- - 


low that such wives are ambitious. Just 
one more extract from “ Answers.” 
“ My father was a phrenologist and had 
such a firm belief in his art that he 
married my mother because the organs 
in her head told him she would make 
him a suitable wife. And he was not 
deceived, for a happier or more af- 
fectionate couple never lived. All my 
brothers and sisters married on the 
same principle, and it produced such 
excellent results that I thought I should 
benefit the public at large as well as 
myself if I started this particular form 
of matrimonial agency.” 

The agent’s notion regarding the 
nature of evidence is rather droll. His 
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mode of reasoning is as follows: My 
father, brothers, sisters, as well as my- 
self, have married on’ phrenological 
lines. We are all happy; therefore, if 
the world marries on phrenological 
lines matrimonial happiness will be 
universal. 

But there are hundreds of thousands 
who have married on pure affection, 
and their matrimonial bliss is just as 
perfect as that of la famille. So that 
the latter proves, according to the for- 
mer logic, that phreno-matrimonial 
bureaux are unnecessary. 

It is quite possible the launching of 
such an agency may benefit its pro- 
jector; that it will benefit the public at 
large isa pure assumption. It certainly 
will not elevate Phrenology, and I am 
sure no decently informed phrenologist 
will compromise himself and his science 
by putting faith in such an ignis fatuus. 

Of course, to the young man and his 
fiancée, a written phrenological delinea- 
tion is invaluable, and that in propor- 
tion as his intelligence and circum- 
stances permit him to put into practice 
the advice given. 

P. K. Zyto, London. 


The great objection to be raised 
against a Matrimonial Bureau is its way 
of matching persons by their heads and 
making a business of it, like engaging a 
servant. One cannot “love to order,” 
and it is the most delicate matter in the 
world “to match ” people’s characters, 
like cloth. Such a Bureau will only 
tend to lower Phrenology and make us 
think of an article that is on “ Sale or 
Return.” Ep. P. J. 





VEGETARIANISM BENEFITS BODY AND MIND. 


Am I a vegetarian? Yes, in theory, 
and in practice so far as environments 
will permit. There are times and places 
where it is difficult to obtain the proper 
substitute for meat; but for three years 
I tasted neither flesh nor fish, and I found 
the vegetarian diet to be of great benefit 
to both body and mind. Why am I a 
vegetarian?. Because the organic quality 
of the individual corresponds to, and is a 
resultant of, the kind of food used. Be- 


cause a diet of vegetables, fruit and grain 
creates pure blood, tones up the brain 
cells to respond to the impulse of nobler 
thoughts, gives beauty of character, and 
exalts the soul. Further, because all life 
is sacred, and to take the life of the least 
of God’s creatures is contrary to the spir- 
itual law of man’s being, and is a viola- 
tion of the Divine commandment which 
says: “ Thou shalt not kill.” 
URIEL BucHANAN, Chicago “‘ Vegetarian,” 
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Health and Health Culture. 


This is a suitable time of the year for 
us to think of Water Gaps, country resi- 
dences, mountain retreats, and outdoor 
life. 


Fortunate are those who can in- 








F. WILSON HU RD, M.D, 


dulge in a complete rest and change. 
One of the prettiest places of this kind 
is within easy access of New York City, 
some ninety miles along the Delaware 
Valley, to the Water Gap. 

Dr. F. Wilson Hurd has the true hu- 
manitarian spirit with regard to a home 
at which one can revive their drooping 
energies. Located in one of the most 
beautiful spots near the Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap, with ample grounds, abundant 








shade, and green lawns adorned with 
blooming flowers and climbing vines, 
his buildings are so situated that they 
are supplied with every comfort and 
convenience for his guests. The doc- 
tor, whose portrait we give, is an ener- 
getic, active man, with large sympa- 





A VIEW OF WATER GAP. 


thies, a Christian spirit, and a devoted- 
ness to his work and patients that is 
worthy of the greatest success. He has 
been established now in this locality for 
twenty-three years, hence the Institu- 
tion has become well established, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Fannie Hurd Brown, 
M.D., gives valuable advice to his 
patients. 

As will be noticed by the gentleman’s 
head, he is a man of deep thought and 
reflection. His moral brain is strongly 
represented, and he must show it in his 
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life and work by giving breadth to his 
philanthropy, keenness to his interests 
of a higher character, and an attentive 
ear to all who are needy and suffering. 
He is broad in the temples, which makes 
him a lover of beauty and that which 
is real and substantial. He is a lover 
of nature, and his Veneration must in- 
dicate this in a very strong way. 

His establishment being near the 
mountains enables its occupants to have 
dry, clear, bracing air, cold crystal 
spring water, cool summer nights, and 
a truly highland hygienic home. Ev- 
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schemes and ideas, perhaps more than 
he ean carry out; hence, he will have 
his hands full and will be able to re- 
adjust things and suit various peculiari- 
ties to his surroundings, or his sur- 
roundings to human peculiarities. He 
may need to use his Continuity and 
Firmness to control his very suggestive 
mind and keep in place his large Causal- 
ity and Benevolence. 

His Language appears to be well rep- 
resented, and with his active brain he 
could talk fluently and lecture in an 
interesting way to a highly intellectual 
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ery condition is encouraged favorable 
to health, and a faithful, unselfish ser- 
vice is always ready. His perceptive 
faculties are not deficient, and give him 
a practical insight into what is taking 
place around him. He must believe 
thoroughly in cleanliness and in that 
motto which says “ Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness,” and he would see with 
his quick eye any speck of dirt or dust 
that was out of its place. All his senses 
must be pretty strong, smell, sight, 
taste, hearing, and touch. He must be 
a man of many hobbies, of many 


DR. HURDS’ WATER GAP SANITARIUM. 


audience. His Comparison and Human 
Nature are both large, which give him 
an analytical and introspective mind. 
He is quick to see and make mental 
notes of character, and is not often mis- 
taken in his estimates of others when 
he allows his judgment to guide him 
rather than his sympathies, but it may 
be somewhat difficult for him to con- 
trol the latter and do justice to his In- 
tuition. 

He is highly intellectual, and prob- 
ably takes a deep interest in ethical 
culture. 
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THE VALUE OF FRUITS. 


One evidence of the progress of mod- 
ern medicine is the greatly increased 
interest in dietetic matters. Modern 
Medicine has an article on the use of 
fruits that is notable and partly repro- 
duced in the following : 

“ Fruits are, however, of great value 
in many forms of disease, because of 
the acids which they contain. These 
acids when taken into the blood break 
up some of the compounds of waste 
substances which have been formed, 
and thus give rise to an increased ex- 
cretion of these substances through the 
kidneys. In this way fruits are a great 
advantage in the treatment of rheu- 
matism, gout, gravel and all the differ- 
ent morbid conditions which accom- 
pany the so-called uric-acid diathesis. 
The observations of Haig respecting the 
relation of uric acid to neurasthenia 
give to fruit a great dietetic value in this 
disease. He has shown that neurasthe- 
nia is almost always the result of the ac- 
cumulation within the system of tissue 
wastes largely in the form of uric acid. 
The free use of fruit aids in the elimina- 
tion of these poisons, not only by break- 
ing up the compounds which they form 
within the body, but by stimulating the 
kidneys to increased normal activity. 

“Remembering the interesting fact 
pointed out by Bouchard, that rheu- 
matism is really a toxemia, resulting 
from the decomposition of food-stuffs 
in a dilated or prolapsed stomach, we 
may also attribute the beneficial effects 
of a fruit diet in rheumatism and allied 
conditions to its value in suppressing 
the formation of poisonous substances 
in the alimentary canal in the manner 
already pointed out. 

“ Obesity, which is, like rheumatism, 
a diathesis, may be successfully treated 
by a fruit dietary. This is due not 
only to the fact that fruit is a natural 
food, and thus aids the system to estab- 
lish normal tissue metamorphosis and a 
normal balance between the processes 
of assimilation and dissimilation, but 
also because it affords a very comforta- 
ble means of reducing the amount of 
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nutrient material received to a mini- 
mum quantity. 

“ Fruit is chiefly water, the amount of 
nutrient material it contains varying 
from five to eight or ten per cent. in 
most fruits, rising to a higher figure 
only in dried fruits, such as dried 
grapes, prunes, dates, etc. The writer 
has succeeded in reducing excessive 
weight in the most satisfactory manner, 
by prescribing a diet consisting almost 
exclusively of grapes or apples, allow- 
ing only a small bit of thoroughly dried 
bread or zwieback in connection with 
the fruit. In some cases the fruit may 
be allowed as often as three or four 
times a day, if necessary, to relieve an 
uncomfortable sensation of emptiness. 

“In fevers, fruits, especially in the 
form of fruit juices, are a most con- 
venient and certainly the most ap- 
propriate of all foods. It is now almost 
universally recognized that beef tea 
and meat preparations of all sorts 
should be wholly proscribed in cases of 
fever, as the patient is already suffering 
from the accumulation of waste mat- 
ters to such a degree that the addition 
of even the small amount contained in 
beef tea or a small piece of meat, may 
be sufficient to give rise to an exacerba- 
tion of the disease and lessen the 
patient’s chances for recovery.” 





PLAN OF DIETARY STUDIES. 


It is by means of dietary studies that 
we can best obtain reliable data upon 
the food economy of people in different 
parts of the country and under differ- 
ent conditions of age, sex, health, oc- 
cupation, and environment. 

The general plan of such investiga- 
tions includes an account of the 
amounts and composition of all food 
materials in the house at the beginning, 
purchased during and remaining at the 
end of the period of investigation, and, 
when practicable, of all the kitchen and 
table wastes. The amount of different 
food materials on hand at the begin- 
ning and received during the period are 
added together; from their sum the 
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amounts remaining at the end are sub- 
tracted. This gives the amount of each 
material actually used. From the 
amount thus obtained, and the com- 
position of each material, as shown by 
analysis, the amounts of the nutritive 
ingredients are estimated. From these 
are subtracted the amounts of nutrients 
in the waste, and thus the amounts of 
nutrients actually eaten are learned. 
Account is kept of the meals taken by 
the different members of the family 
and by visitors during the experimental 
period, which should not be less than 
seven days. 

As arule a woman requires less food 
than a man, and the amount required 
by children is still less, varying with 
the age. It is customary to assign cer- 
tain factors which shall represent the 
amount of nutrients required by chil- 
dren of different ages, and by women 
as compared with adult men. The 
various factors which have been adopt- 
ed are as follows: 

Factors used in calculating meals 
consumed in dietary studies: 

One meal of woman equivalent to 0.8 
meal of man at moderate muscular la- 
bor. 

One meal of boy 14 to 16 years of 
age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.8 meal 
of man. 

One meal of girl 14 to 16 years of 
age, inclusive, equivalent to-0.7 meal 
of man. 

One meal of child 10 to 13 years of 
age, inclusive, equivalent to 0.6 meal 
of man. 

One meal of child 6 to 9 years of age, 
inclusive, equivalent to 0.5 meal of 
man. 

One meal of child 2 to 5 years of age, 
inclusive, equivalent to 0.4 meal of 
man. 

One meal of child under 2 years of 
age equivalent to 0.3 meal of man. 

These factors are based in part upon 
experimental data and in part upon 
arbitrary assumptions. They are sub- 
ject to revision when experimental evi- 
dence shall warrant more definite con- 
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clusions. By the use of these factors 
the number of meals actually taken by 
each member of the family is calcu- 
lated into the equivalent number of 
meals for an adult man. In this way 
the total number of meals taken by the 
family is finally expressed in terms of 
meais per man, and by dividing this 
latter value by the number of meals 
taken per day (usually three) the equiv- 
rlent number of days for one man is 
pbtained. Thé total nutrients of the 
food eaten divided by this equivalent 
humber of days for one man gives the 
amount of nutrients “per man per 
day.”—The Health Magazine. 





a 


SUMMER SOUVENIRS FOR THE 
HOME. 


The vacationist of artistic eye will 
find many souvenir “ possibilities ” dur- 
ing her rambles. Milkweed may be 
manufactured into many pretty articles, 
using the silk from the pods for filling 
sachets, etc. Delicate ferns may be 
pressed and mounted upon parchment, 
then tied together in book form, the 
covers being ornamented with a water- 
color sketch. Where one cannot wield 
the brush a linen cover 

Shells may be made into various dec- 
orative novelties, too numerous to men- 
tion. One, a gift to a young invalid 
who spends his summers on the coast of 
Maine, was a tiny shell-covered book- 
let, enclosing twelve specimens of beau- 
tiful sea mosses. The mottled scallop 
shells which formed the covers were but 
two and one-half inches across; the 
leaves were of cream parchment and in 
shape of shells, the mosses being neatly 
mounted upon the paper. The shells 
were pierced and cream silk cord tied 
through, as a hinge. 

If no suitable shells can be had, the 
mosses can be made into book form, as 
was the fern booklet previously men- 
tioned, in which case the cover must 
be decorated with a marine sketch, in 
water-colors or Delft embroidery. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


“The Wonderful Century, Its Successes 
and Its Failures,” by Prof. A. Russell 
Wallace, has just been published by 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London, and 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


The book is splendidly bound and 
would make a suitable present to a young 
person starting in life. Mr. Wallace is an 
interesting historian and a clever writer; 
there is not a dry page in the book. Mr. 
Wallace describes his book as “ An ap- 
preciation of the century—of what it has 
done and what it has left undone.” 

Among the successes of the century, 
he very graphically deals with ‘“ Modes 
of Travelling,” “The Conveyance of 
Thought,” ‘“ Theoretical Discoveries in 
Physics,” ete.; among the failures of the 
century, he treats of the “ Opposition to 
Hypnotism,” “‘ The Demon of Greed,” and 
among other interesting essays he elo- 
quently dwells upon the “ Neglect of 
Phrenology.” In this article Professor 
Wallace traces the history of Phrenology 
from the time of Dr. Gall to the latest 
researches in brain functions. We should 
like this article printed in pamphlet form 
and freely distributed amongst all classes 
of people. Many objectors to Phrenology 


think its advocates are following a cun- ° 


ningly devised fable, and that its so- 
called facts are but the fruits of a morbid 
imagination. Professor Wallace very 
clearly explodes these ideas and shows 
that Phrenology was “founded step by 
step on the observation and compari- 
son of facts, confirmed and checked in 
every conceivable way, and subjected 
to the most rigid tests. By means of 
large collections of skulls, and casts 
of the heads of men and women re- 
markable for any mental faculty or 
propensity, and by observations and 
measurements of thousands of living 
persons, the correspondence of form 
with function was first suspected, then 
confirmed, and finally demonstrated by 
the comparison of the heads of individu- 
als of every age, both in health and dis- 
ease, and under the most varied condi- 
tions of education and environment.” 
Many test-cases are given and we are 
tempted to give a few, but the article 
must be read and mentally digested in 
order to be thoroughly appreciated. We 
heartily endorse the closing sentences of 
the article. “In the coming century 
Phrenology will assuredly attain general 
acceptance. It will prove itself to be the 
true science of mind. Its practical uses 
in education, in self-discipline, in the 
reformatory treatment of criminals, and 
in the remedial treatment of the insane 


will give it one of the highest places in 
the hierarchy of the sciences; and its 
persistent neglect and obloquy during 
the last sixty years, will be referred to as 
an example of the almost incredible nar- 
rowness and prejudice which prevailed 
among men of science, at the very time 
they were making such splendid ad- 
vances in other fields of thought and dis- 
covery.” 

Professor Wallace is a clear and an ad- 
vanced thinker; he marshals his facts 
with ability and speaks his mind freely 
upon those subjects which affect the 
common interests of mankind: This 
book is within the reach of all and we 
would advise all who are interested in the 
progress of the age to secure a copy. 

D. Elliott. 


“ Method of Mind Training, Concentrated 
Attention, and Memory.” By Catharine 
Aiken. Harper & Brother, New York. 


This is a book well suited to the neces- 
sities of the age. The author frankly ad- 
mits that for thirty years of teaching, 
she has worked without a system. Now 
that she has found one she wonders how 
she has ever done without any in her 
girls’ school in Stamford, Ct. Here every 
day for twenty minutes the children are 
given a drill of mind training. The ex- 
ercises are very simple, but, as explained 
in the book before us, are arranged for 
the object of concentrating the mind. 

In phrenological literature we find re- 
peated suggestions as to how each sepa- 
rate faculty can be trained, and also that 
the organ of Continuity or the faculty 
that gives concentration of attention is 
one of the most essential ones to culti- 
vate, especially in the rising generation. 
We hail with delight any approach to 
this system by any modern teachers and 
trust that through the method suggested 
by Miss Aiken, that teachers will be led 
to see the wider significance of studying 
objectively. The book is well produced 
by its publishers. 


“Purely Original Verse.” By J. Gordon 
Coogler. Published by the author, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 


There is a variety of subjects in this 
little book; it displays undoubted talent. 


“The Secret of Success,” by F. E. Mit- 
chell. New York. Success Publishing 
Co., 449 Grand Street. 


This is a thoroughly practical book. 
The thoughts contained therein are good. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Uncre Josepu. 








Rockwood, Photo. 
REUBEN, GEORGIE, AND WILLIAM DEMAREST. 


No. 432.—We are constantly looking _ ous things in the children of the rising 
for genius to show itself in out of the generation, as though they had been 
way places and in unexpected persons. accumulating talent for a century, or 
And especially do we look for marvel- because we see hidden talent in our- 
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selves which we expect will be some day 
realized in our children. 

We are inclined to applaud little 
children under the age of twelve years 
for playing beautifully before the most 
critical audiences on the piano, violin, 
or ’cello, when they ought to be in their 
nurseries and tucked up snugly to sleep 
in their cribs. 

History repeats herself, and just as 
the little Mozart created the wonder of 
the old savants in his day, so little 
Reuben Demarest and his wee brothers 
are to-day exciting the curiosity of the 
musical world by their talents. These 
children, like Handel, expressed their 
taste for music before they were sup- 
posed to have any genius at all. The 
youngest, when asked one day whether 
he was going to play on a street organ 
and have a monkey, replied, “ No; my 
instrument will be the ’cello,” and he 
showed very early that he knew what he 
wanted. 

The other day when I was privileged 
to examine them at my office, and later 
in their own home, I was delighted to 
find that they were all healthy, rosy- 
cheeked children, whose very simplic- 
ity made them interesting, which is so 
contrary to the prescribed musician of 
the day, who is pale-faced and nervous. 

Little Reuben, the oldest of the trio, 
possesses a vital-mental temperament, 
is wonderfully gifted, and has an equip- 
ment equal to a young man many years 
his senior. Nature has been wondrous- 
ly kind in giving him at a very early 
age what the average child strives hard 
to win by constant toil, and even in 
mature life does not often get so much 
reward. 

His organization, too, being healthy, 
is greatly in his favor; for were he 
delicate and under size he would find it 
much harder to work off his mental 
abilities, but as it is he is marvellously 
supplied with vital stamina. He is not 
handicapped with nervous excitability, 
but sits to the piano and speaks to it 
as though he were entertaining a friend. 

His physiognomy is very interesting. 
He has regular features, large, speak- 
ing, blue, sympathetic eyes, grecian 
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nose, well formed ears, set backward, 
showing ambition, and a good lower 
lobe, giving healthiness; powerful and 
well chiselled lips for one so young, 
which express earnest resolve, strength 
of character, and an absence of con- 
ceited ambition which so often is to be 
found in those who are much compli- 
mented, unless they have power to dis- 
criminate between true criticism and 
flattery. 

The chin rounds good naturedly, 
which indicates sympathy, a loving, 
friendly, and companionable disposi- 
tion. He has light yellow, curly hair. 

Mentally speaking, his head presents 
several interesting features. First, the 
head measures 21 1-3 inches in circum- 
ference by 15 in height. To this must 
be added his fine quality of organiza- 
tion, which intensifies the expression of 
his mind. Size alone, we have often 
said, does not count for the ability of 
anyone, hence, in little Reuben’s case, 
his tone of mind assists him materially 
in showing refinement and a keen sense 
of perfection; or, in other words, a 
genuine artist. This is an attribute 
that has to be born in one, for it cannot 
be purchased for any amount of money. 

Reuben has a high head, which is 
shown by 15 inch measurement. This 
height means that it will give to him a 
superiority of intellect that will make 
him live in the hearts of the people 
rather than be interested merely in 
their pockets or what they can do for 
him. 

He has a particularly interesting 
character, and we wish that space would 
allow us to trace from his babyhood up 
to his present age of ten years all that 
heredity has to say about him. 

No. 433.—Now Georgie, the little 
violinist, who is seven years old, has a 
head measurement of 21 x 14} inches. 
He handles his bow like a Paganini. 
He has a mind that will want to reason 
everything out from a philosophical 
point of view, and will be a writer, a 
linguist, inventor, as well as a musician. 
For his age his head is large and will 
show remarkable taste in all ethical 
subjects. 
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No. 434.—Little William, now six 
years old, has a head measurement of 
214.x14 inches. There is massiveness 
in this little fellow, and the moment 
we placed our hands on his head we 
found the reason why he had chosen the 
’cello as his instrument. He cannot do 
anything small. If he had not chosen 
the ’cello, he would have taken to the 
organ with its three or four keyboards 
and enormous stops; for it is volume 
and effect that he wishes to combine 
with sweetness and tone. To see him 
strike his ’cello, draw out his notes, and 
make the music swell from under his 
fingers is truly a wonderful expression 
of his talent, which he manifests 
through a combination of faculties. He 
will make, besides a musician, a first- 
class engineer. He will love moving 
machinery. He could succeed well as 
a surgeon or physician. He has a won- 
derful combination of mental strength. 
He is very tender in his feelings, yet he 
is quick to resent anything that does 
not strike him as being fair or just. He 
will never speak with small adjectives or 
bring in a small figure of speech. When 
his mother was once writing to his 
uncle, he said, “ Tell him to send us a 
horse, not a pony.” Once, when his 
little brothers were ill, he asked the 
doctor if he were not going to be ill 
soon, for he said, “ I want pills to take 
like the others.” When he took the 
measles from his brothers he was satis- 
fied, and did everything conscientiously 
that the doctor told him to do. After 
he got well, he said, “ I would like to be 
a doctor; but suppose I eat up all the 
pills myself, what would happen? ” 

Little Reuben can strike ten keys on 
the piano, and can tell you the keys you 
have struck in another room. He can 
also tell you the keys of the door-bell 
when it rings, or any other small sounds 
that he hears. 

He has played before Adelaide Patti, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, George Grossmith, 
Paderewski, Madam Eames, and other 
celebrities, who have all placed above 
their signatures inscriptions telling of 
their admiration and expressing faith 
in the boy’s future career. 
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He was born at St. Paul, Minn. His 
father is a German, his mother a Swede, 
and from his mother comes more di- 
rectly his musical talent, as her family 
are a combination of Swedish and Ger- 
man origin; her grandfather having 
been a violinist of some considerable 
local repute. 

To see the little ones standing around 
their mother, who accompanies the two 
youngest children on the piano while 
they sing and play, is a beautiful sight, 
as she is a woman of sterling abilities, 
capable talents, and strong domestic 
affections. 

Little Reuben played for us selec- 
tions from the works of Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, and other well-known composers, 
with tone and a command of technique 
and depth of musical feeling seen only, 
as a rule, in those of mature growth. 


a> 
> 





ICELAND AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


It is said that Iceland offers such ex- 
ceptional advantages and opportunities 
to the sportsman, the tourist, the natural- 
ist, the mountaineer, and the seeker of 
health, that at no distant day it is des- 
tined to become the tourist field of Eu- 
rope. The glaciers of Switzerland, the 
fjords, the salmon rivers, and the mid- 
night sun of Norway, are all there, and, 
moreover, the volcanoes, grottoes, and 
salfataras of Italy, on a grander scale; 
the pure and clear atmosphere of Italy, 
the mineral springs of Germany, and the 
geysers, or hot springs, of the Yellow- 
stone Park. Nowhere has nature been 
so spendthrift in assembling wonderful 
phenomena on one spot. 


—_——__e—_—_—_ —_ 


The firmest friendships have been 
formed in mutual adversity, as iron is 
the most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame.—Colton. 

There is a healthful hardiness about 
real dignity that never dreads contact and 
communion with others, however hum- 
ble.—Washington Irving. 

Insincerity in a man’s own heart must 
make all his enjoyments, all that con- 
cerns him, unreal; so that his whole life 
must seem like a merely dramatic repre- 
sentation.—Hawthorne. 

God alone can properly bind up a 
bleeding heart.—Joseph Roux. 
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A QUERY AND ITS ANSWER. 


“ Phrenology is all humbug!” and 
Miss Rose Stanley tossed her pretty 
head angrily. 

“ Do you really think so?” said Mrs. 
Jackson, quietly. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Miss Rose. 
“Just think, there is my brother 
Frank, who pretends that he can read 
character, telling me this afternoon 
that he would rather I would not have 
anything to do with William McKeown, 
who is cashier at the bank; says ‘ that 
he has very small Conscientiousness, 
large Secretiveness and that he has a low 
head, showing the lack of moral nature 
or some such nonsense.’ Why! It is 
. perfectly absurd. William is a very 
nice fellow, indeed! He goes to 
church quite regularly, and he has 
asked me to allow him to accompany 
me next Sunday morning, and I have 
promised him I would.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Jackson, “ you of 
course know your own mind best, but I 
have every confidence in your brother 
Frank’s ability to read character, and 
I would much rather see you with 
Frank’s friend, Alfred McIntosh, than 
with Mr. McKeown. I am only just 
learning the science, but I can see that 
he is very deficient in the moral region. 
He has large ‘Self-esteem,’ however, 
and a good ‘social’ head, but he is a 
man who is not fit to be placed in such 
a temptation as he is now, as cashier. 
I am talking plainly to you, Rose, and 
you must forgive me if I hurt your feel- 
ings, but as your friend I advise you to 
go back to Alfred, and have nothing to 
do with Mr. McKeown. Time will 
prove the truth of your brother’s re- 
marks, and I may also say of mine, be- 
cause I predict that he will do some- 
thing wicked if he has the chance. 
But are you going to attend the lectures 
of Professor Brown, ‘The Phrenolo- 
gist ? ” 

“T do not think so, Mrs. Jackson. I 
really do not see any sense in Phre- 
nology, and, as regarding Mr. Mc- 
Keown, I will not break my acquaint- 
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ance with him until I see a good reason 
for doing so. If he turns out as you 
Phrenological people are trying to 
make out, I will then believe in Phre- 
nology, but I tell you, I believe you are 
all misjudging him.” 

“Well! we shall see in time,” re- 
plied Mrs. Jackson. 


Two weeks later the following ap- 
peared in the morning paper: 


Late last night the manager,of the 
bank, wishing to refer to some papers 
kept at the bank, went down to get them. 
On opening the door and turning on the 
electric light he was surprised to see a 
fifty-dollar bill lying on the floor; as he 
stooped to pick it up a suspicion flashed 
across his mind, and rushing around to 
the safe, to his horror he saw that it was 
open and that the contents, amounting 
to the sum of $90,000, were gone. Hastily 
summoning the police, and leaving them 
in charge, he rushed around to notify the 
eashier, Mr. William McKeown, only to 
learn that he had left the city, catching 
the half-past-eight train that same even- 
ing, telling the ticket agent, who knew 
him, that he had urgent business in West- 
minster, a small place about forty-five 
miles away. Detectives were at once 
placed on his track, and we hope to tell 
of his arrest in our next issue. The affair 
has created great excitement, as Mr. Mc- 
Keown is well known and moved in the 
best society here. 

Later.—A telegram has just been re- 
ceived telling of the arrest of William 
McKeown, with the stolen money in his 
possession. When arrested he tried to 
shoot himself with a revolver he snatched 
out of his pocket, but was prevented. He 
is being brought down by the officers. 


Mr. Frank Stanley read the above 
aloud at the breakfast table, and, look- 
ing across at his sister Rose, who had 
turned deadly pale, said, “ Now, sis, 
what did I tell you? Phrenology is 
the only true method of reading char- 
acter correctly, and I believe every one 
should know it.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Jackson,” said Rose, fif- 
teen minutes later, “I am going to 
study Phrenology right away, and I am 
now going down to Professor Brown 
and get a delineation of myself—and— 
and—if you see Alf, will you tell him to 
call and see me as soon as he likes? ” 

FRANK J. ANGEL. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
First sign of peace was the resignation 
of Sagasta. 
The women and the families of the 
soldiers desire work rather than money. 


The St. Louis has landed Cervera and 
other Spanish officers at Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


Santiago surrendered to Shafter July 
14th. How strange it will be for America 
to possess a military governor there. 


With the President’s usual thoughtful- 
ness, he wired Mrs. Clark, on her dying 
bed, that her boy (who was in the 71st 
Regiment) was well. 


General Miles, assisted by General 
Brooke, will be in command at Porto 
Rico, plans for which campaign are be- 
ing rapidly made by General Alger and 
General Brooke. 


D. D. Stroup has changed his address 
to Milton, Pa. He is working up a Phren- 
ological Conference. All friends in this 
or adjoining States are asked to com- 
municate direct or to the Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The Women’s Federated Clubs held 
their biennial convention at Denver. 
Judging from the reports, there were 
some thousands of the finest intellectual 
women of the country present. Mrs. 


Lowe was elected president. 


Miss M. A. Hamm has gone to Tampa 
and on to Santiago on behalf of the 
National War Relief Association. This 
talented little woman has been around 
the world doing journalistic work for 
the best papers in England and America. 
We intend giving our readers a sketch 
of her remarkable work and character 
in our next number. 


The war expenditure has _ reached 
$123,000,000. The war appropriations are 
$292,000,000. 


The killed and wounded in battle are 
as follows: 
Total officers, privates and marines 


| ee 247 
Total officers, privates, and marines 

RII ease tretdsees siniemdareere 1,323 
Total reported missing ............. 81 


According to the new regulations made 
by the Educational Board of New York 
City, teachers are to be paid according 
to merit, not as formerly, according to 
grade. This will necessitate the passing 
of a test examination or the taking of a 
two years’ course, in order that all may 
keep up to date. Many teachers are 
changing their summer plans in order to 
commence this two years’ course at once. 
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New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women. Annual Announcement for 
Thirty-sixth Session. This veteran homee- 
pathic institution opens this year under 
new and encouraging auspices. The feat- 
ures are a new building and an enlarged 
faculty, offering special inducements to 
women who would study medicine. 


Jackson’s Sanitarium, at Dansville, is a 
beautiful retreat on an extensive scale. 
Everything is done for comfort and con- 
venience. The grounds are beautiful and 
extensive, and the treatment given by 
Dr. Jackson, his Son, and Dr. Kate Jack- 
son is efficient. 

Dr. Miller’s Hotel in Twenty-sixth 
Street, is a first-class home hotel. A 
number of our friends go there when vis- 
iting New York, and they like it. It is 
centrally situated and that is a fine rec- 
ommendation in itself. 

“Mental Influences in the Healing of 
the Body,” by T. V. Gifford, M.D., Ko- 
komo, Ind., is a capital little article, cal- 
culated to do much good. 

——_@ 
TAKE NOTE. 

J. B. Harris, “ ’88,” says: “I will start 
out to work in Phrenology again the 
first days of July on a tour of at least 
three months.” Glad to hear this, as 
we have missed him as a correspondent 
for some time. He has done some good 
work just after graduating, but for a 
year we have not heard much from him. 
He has been studying medicine. 


Will Phrenological friends who cannot 
attend the Annual Phrenological Con- 
ference, in October, in New York City, 
please send in their papers to be read at 
this meeting, where topics varied and in- 
teresting will be discussed? 


G. G. Brown, “ ’92,” writes from Du- 
rand, Mich., that he is very busy and will 
leave for Bancroft, where he is billed, at 
once, 

Wiestkees 

Take not too short a time to make a 
world-wide bargain in.—Shakespeare. 

Never marry but for love, but see that 
thou lovest what is lovely.—Penn. 

For any man to match above his rank 
is but to sell his liberty.—Massinger. 

A person’s character is but half formed 
till after wedlock.—C. Simmons. 

Wedlock’s like wine, not properly 
judged of till the second glass.—Jerrold. 

It is in vain that a man is born fortu- 
nate if he be unfortunate in his marriage. 
—Dacier. 

Men should keep their eyes wide open 
before marriage and half shut afterward. 
—Madame Scuderi. 
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Shall I Study Phrenology this Year? 


This question is a very important one 
to answer just now, for the time is 
drawing near when the opportunity to 
decide will be lost. 

Let us put ourselves into the future 
tense, the third person singular, and 
imagine that we are behind a young 
man’s brain and can see the reflection 
of it as it works and carries on a de- 
bate when solving the above problem. 
Among the faculties, the first to speak 
was Causality, and said, “ I should like 
to know all the particulars as to my 
adaptability to the study; let me be 
quite sure on that point. How long 
will the course take? What are the 
expenses connected with it? How 
many books shall I need? How much 
value shall I gain by the study? ” 

Human Nature replied first, that it 
was intensely interested in the study 
and had always been successful in judg- 
ing correctly of the characteristics of 
others, and thought the study would be 
of scientific value to him in understand- 





ing the traits and motives of his friends 
and his own faculties. 

Approbativeness said, “ If I take up 
the study I want to do justice to it and 
come out top in the examination.” 
Moderate Self-esteem said, “I am 
afraid I shall fail.” 

Acquisitiveness said, “I have ascer- 
tained the expense, and find the fees 
will be fifty dollars for the course, five 
dollars for the examination, which is 
optional, and the outfit in a few well 
selected books and a_ phrenological 
bust; these will not be so numerous, 
because the students sets have already 
been purchased. 

“ The board and lodging is a variable 
item, according to the locality and de- 
sire; but I think I can economize and 
yet live comfortably on four or five dol- 
lars a week.” 

Time was the next to speak, and said, 
“T have made inquiries about the time 
of the year the course at the American 
Institute begins, the duration of the 
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same, and the hours when the lectures 
are given, etc. 

“They begin in the lovely month of 
September, on Tuesday the 6th, at 2.30. 

“ The lectures begin each day at 9.30 
A.M., and extend until the end of Oc- 
tober, when the Annual Conference 
will be held and the special examination 
of students will take place. 

On Saturdays one hour will be given 
to questions, and after this some place 
of interest can be visited. 

Comparison then asked Individuality 
who were going to lecture. 

The reply came immediately: 

“Mrs. C. Fowler Wells, President; 
Dr. E. P. Fowler, Ex-President; Dr. 
Drayton, Miss J. A. Fowler, Dr. Sizer, 
Dr. Holbrook, Dr. King, Dr. Vanden- 
berg, Rev. Charles J. Adams, Dr. Or- 
dronaux, Mr. Hyde, Dr. Janes, from 
Cambridge, if in town, and Dr. William 
L. Baner.” 

Comparison then ventured to remark 
that it had ascertained the subjects, and 
they were sufficiently varied and inter- 
esting to suit them all. “ We are given 
the groundwork of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy practically and theoret- 
ically speaking, Physiology and Anat- 
omy, Criminal Anthropology, Heredity, 
Hygiene and Laws of Health, Magnet- 
ism and Public Speaking, Psychology, 
Marriage, The Moral Principles of 
Phrenology.” 

Locality then began a fierce debate 
with Inhabitiveness, but eventually Lo- 
cality hit the nail right on the head by 
saying, “ We may stay at home all the 
time and see and hear but little, but by 
traveling we gain knowledge and ex- 
perience. I have decided to go.” 

Eventuality then recalled an incident 
which was told him recently: “ A stu- 
ent attended the Class in 1886 as an 
ordinary mechanic; he has now, after 
twelve years, worked himself up to be 
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a master contractor and builder, and is 
worth $30,000, which position he at- 
tributes to the knowledge he gained of 
himself while ‘attending the Autumn 
Session of 1886.” 

“Tf that is so, then I think it 
a good investment,” said a large chorus 
of faculties, led by Hope, which faculty 
proposed a resolution, which was sec- 
onded by Faith and carried unanimous- 
ly, that they would all recommend their 
master to attend the class and study the 
science for private benefit and public 
and financial results. 


—_———_@—___—_- 


TRUE AND FALSE PHRENOLOGY. 
A Cornett Proressor’s VIEWS. 


Occasionally there comes to our ears 
a statement alleged to be made by Pro- 
fessor B. G. Wilder anent Phrenology 
that has a prejudicial qualification. The 
Professor is reported usually as affect- 
ing not only the attitude of the skeptic, 
but even that of the inveterate antag- 
onist to the old system of brain local- 
ization. 

Some of the older readers of the 
JOURNAL may recall one or more re- 
views of assertions by the Professor, as- 
sertions that were open to question and 
criticism on the ground of illogical and 
ex-parte, not to say injudicious, treat- 
ment. Well, in this statistical and 
sophistical age it is not very difficult to 
find points of objection in discussing 
any subject, scientific, philosophic, or 
what not, in order to reflect upon or 
weaken a writer’s position. 

Professor Wilder has devoted not a 
little time to the study of the brain in 
man and animals, and we are ready to 
concede that he has been a diligent, 
sincere investigator from the sides of 
the physiologist and pathologist. He 
has sought to ascertain the relation of 
brain structure to mental development, 
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and entertains certain concepts of lo- 
calization that we are not at this time 
disposed to attack. Further, we are in- 
clined to believe that on general prin- 
ciples Professor Wilder and we have a 
common ground for agreement. Our 
reason for this opinion has been 
strengthened by certain information 
given us lately by a valued corre- 
spondent. 

At the Food Exhibition in Boston, 
last October, Professor Wilder lectured, 
and in the course of his remarks stated 
that it was indeed marvellous to note 
the close resemblance between the 
brains of the higher animals and the 
human brain. He spoke of the exten- 
sive researches made by eminent ob- 
servers, mentioning as among the more 
distinguished Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, and further made allusion to 
the existence of “a true and a false 
Phrenology.” One of our valued cor- 
respondents, Mr. J. F. Wild, being pres- 
ent, found opportunity to ask what the 
lecturer meant in hisreference to “true 
and false Phrenology,” and whether 
or not the system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim were true. In answer, Professor 
Wilder replied that he regarded the 
teaching of those worthies as quite true, 
and that Professor O. S. Fowler taught 
a system in the main true, or founded 
on correct principles; but false Phre- 
nology was largely represented by 
charlatans and pretenders who go from 
house to house offering to read peo- 
ple’s character for a small considera- 
tion. These, he said, get a smattering 
of the subject, and by assuming to know 
a great deal about it impose upon the 
credulity of the unsuspecting. If those 
who offer their services to the world 
were fairly equipped with a good knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the brain and 
nervous system, little or no objection 
could be made, for they would not only 
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know what they were dealing with, but 
appreciating the importance of the sub- 
ject they would be likely to perform 
good service for society. Whatever 
may be our opinion of such a statement, 
we should own that Professor Wilder 
deserves consideration for the definite 
way in which he disclaims an attitude 
supposed hitherto to be that of a posi- 
tive hostility to Phrenology and phre- 
nologists generally. D. 





LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“Some Clinical Aspects of Inebriety.” 
By H. 8S. Drayton. New York City. Re- 
print. A practical talk given at the 1897 
meeting of the American Medical Tem- 
perance Association. With illustrations 
from hospital and private observation. 
From the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, 
April, 1898. 


The “ Denver Special,” an Itinerary for 
the 51st Annual Meeting of the American 
Medical Association. Finely illustrated 
and full of useful information for those 
contemplating the trip to Denver. 


“A Clinical Study of. Kryofine.” By 
Sidney V. Haas, M.D., and J. Bennett 
Morrison, M.D. New York. Reprint. 
Shows the effect of new coal-tar product 
as a defervescent, hypnotic and sedative. 
Probably, like nearly all the other simi- 
lar derivatives, this will have its little 
day and disappear. 


“Neurotic Eczema.” By L. Duncan 
Bulkley, A.M., M.D. New York. This adds 
another to the series of interesting mon- 
ographs issued by the experienced der- 
matologist. The relation of nervoust con- 
ditions to skin eruptions is discussed, and 
a practical line of treatment indicated. 
We may differ a little from Dr. B in 
regard to reflex influences, but so far as 
a depressed nerve-tone having much to 
do with tendencies to skin affections we 
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are in hearty agreement with him, and 
approve the rational view he expresses in 
the necessity of improving a patient’s 
general health. 

“ Abdominal and Pelvic Surgery.” Ex- 
tracts from Clinical Lectures and Society 
Transactions, by Wm. H. Wathen, A.M., 
M.D., Louisville, Ky. Reprinted by C. C. 
Mapes. Shows that in Kentucky they are 
doing pelvic surgery about as well as else- 
where in the States North or West. 


“Pitman’s Rapid Series.” Practical 
French grammar. By A. Garnaud, B. 
és Se., and W. G. Isbister, B. A. (Lon- 
don). New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square. 


As this is the age of hurry, this book 
should be of great service. 


“The Game in Wall Street, and How to 
Play it Successfully.” By “ Hoyle.” 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company, 57 Rose Street. 


Only the initiated into any work can 
hope for success. This book gives all the 
necessary requirements, hints, and in- 
formation required to play the game suc- 
cessfully. 


“ Commercial and Art Illustrators.” The 
Terry Engraving Co. High, Lynn, and 
Pearl Streets, Columbus, O. 


These illustrations are exquisite in 
tone of style of printing. 


“The Other Kidney in Contemplated 
Nephrectomy,” by George M. Edebohls, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Gynecology, New 
York Post Graduate Medical School. Re- 
print. A short monograph in which the 
writer offers certain admonitions in re- 
gard to the possible non-existence of 
“the other kidney,” or a non-functional 
condition affecting it. Several cases in 
point are mentioned. 

“The Inguinal Operation for Femoral 
Hernia.” By the same author as above. 
A review of authorities on the surgery for 
hernia (rupture), with statement of the 
author’s procedure, 


a 


Marriage with a good woman is a har- 
bor in the tempest of life; with a bad 
woman it is a tempest in a harbor.—J. P. 
Senn. 

As the husband is, the wife is; if mated 
with a clown, the grossness of his nature 
will have weight to drag thee down.— 
Tennyson. 

The kindest and happiest pair will find 
occasion to forbear, and something every 
day they live to pity and perhaps for- 
give.—Cowper. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. . 





Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ir You Use a PsevuponyM or INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





H. H.—Persons having broad faces dif- 
fer from those having narrow faces just 
as those who have broad heads differ from 
those having narrow heads. Narrow 
faces have not so much vitality, life, en- 
thusiasm, vigor, and show less caution, 
less reserve, less selfishness, and greed. 


“ Projecting Under Jaw.”—S. B.—If we 
were to take the view of certain physiog- 
nomists we would attribute a character of 
ill-balance or undevelopment to those 
having this peculiar facial anatomy. We 
have met with but few cases of the sort, 
and must testify to their superiority 
rather than inferiority of intellect as 
compared with the average member of 
modern society. One, a lady with whom 
we are well acquainted, is a teacher of 
considerable ability. Another is a stu- 
dent and writer in social economics. 


“ Morality and Religion begin with the 
food that yields the energy by which 
they are manifested.’” 

Editor: When I see before me the 
glorious possibilities that can be accom- 
plished when the science of Phrenology 
is appreciated generally, I exclaim with 
David, “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” I make the bold assertion 
that if all men and women who occupy 
professional positions were obliged, first, 
to pass a course of Phrenology, the result 
of such measures would be simply glo- 
rious. Such being the case, I can never 
rest contented till there are prospects of 
this being accomplished, and to accom- 
plish this, the truth of the science of 
Phrenology must be made manifest to 
those in authority. I beg that you will 
labor to accomplish this. Believing that 
I can give you financial assistance soon, 

I am yours, for ever, 
G. G. 


en 


Nobody can give you wiser advice than 
yourself; you will never err if you listen 
to your own suggestions.—Cicero. 

If a man cannot be a Christian in the 
place where he is he cannot be a Christian 
anywhere.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

Fathers their children and themselves 
abuse, that wealth a husband for their 
daughters choose.—Shirley. 
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MR. J. N. MERRITT, OF ROSSLAND, B. C., CANADA. 





Successful Prize Winner. 


We congratulate you on obtaining the 
prize we offered a few months back, and 
are delighted in being able to forward 
you by mail a written delineation as 
promised. 

We appreciate the hard work you went 
through to obtain the three subscribers 
to the JOURNAL, besides answering cor- 
rectly the four points whose pictures ap- 
peared in a previous number of the 
JOURNAL. 

We give your portrait, as you have a 
head which no one would be ashamed to 
shoulder, and trust that your success will 
encourage some one else to follow in the 
same direction, namely, to send us the 
names and addresses and subscriptions 
for three new subscribers, and we will 
give the prize winner a written delinea- 
tion by mail, and a year’s free subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL. 

Your head indicates keen intelligence, 
perseverance, sharpness of intellect, and 
analytical ability. You will succeed bet- 
ter in a professional line of work, than in 
an entirely commercial or business de- 
partment. And the greater study you put 
into your work, the more you will like it. 


A prize offer of one subscription to the 
JOURNAL for the best answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Is Phrenology of use to the journalist, 
if so, what? 

What is the best way to cultivate the 
organs of Veneration and Self-Esteem? 

Answers not to exceed two hundred 
words and reach the office by September 
1st. 


Palmistry—Question.—Do you really 
believe in Palmistry?—J. O.—Answer.— 
If you mean by the term “ palmistry ” a 
mode of divining the future by an ex- 





amination of the lines and markings of 
the hands we must say that we do not. 
But we will admit that there is much in 
the structure of the hand, in the peculiar- 
ity of its markings for study. One’s hand 
shows, for instance, the type of tempera- 
ment, the racial relation, and intimates 
the tendency of an individual in the way 
of occupation. The character of the tis- 
sue furnishes hints with reference to 
one’s health, and many even point to the 
nature of one’s illness, the constitutional 
weakness and diathesis. The more hands 
are studied the more we find in them of 


«true value, and need not resort to ro- 


mance or mere speculation. 


We have received communication and 
photos from the following persons, which 
will be replied to as soon as space will 
permit: J. B. L. & I. H., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; E. C. K., Liverpool, 0.; R. L. M., 
Texas; Mrs. H. Pepper, Tennessee; M. J. 
L., Minnesota; I. J. K., Ontario; J. E. C., 


North Carolina; C. S. E., Philadelphia; 
C. W. H., Missouri; J. A. R., Canada; L. 


B., Norasato; D. MclL., Colorado; R. T. 
H., Utah; T. S. McKee, Pennsylvania; 
Otto Hatry, Chicago; A. P. Beachman. 
ica 

CARDS. 

A lady’s card should be thin, of fine 
texture, and neatly engraved with her 
name in the centre, her residence in the 
lower right-hand corner, and her recep- 
tion-day, if she has one, in the lower left- 
hand corner. 

A married lady uses her husband’s 
Christian name on her cards, and not her 
own. When there are several married la- 
dies in the family bearing the same name, 
the elder branch uses the surname only, 
as Mrs. White.—New York World. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


J. S.—Blythe, Eng.—has a sharp and quick 
perception, is fond of gathering informa- 
tion, and he is able to put his knowledge 
to a practical use. He is not a great 
talker; his want of self-confidence and 
self-assurance will prevent him express- 
ing his thoughts with freedom. He is too 
sensitive to the opinions of his friends; 
he has a warm social nature and strong 
sympathies. He should cultivate more 
Hope, and not be so backward in pushing 
his own affairs. He has good mechanical 
ability, and would do better in the em- 
ployment of others than in a business on 
his own account. Yes, the study of Phre- 
nology will enable you to understand 
yourself thoroughly. 


E. B. J.—London—has a favorable bal- 


ance of the temperaments; an even dis- ° 


position, and an intuitive perception of 
truth. He has an enquiring and investi- 
gating type of intellect and is alive to his 
surroundings. He is thoughtful, studi- 
ous, and logical in his deductions; his 
mind is not narrow or warped; his judg- 
ment is reliable. He is well equipped men- 
tally, and in every way adapted for lit- 
erary or secretarial work. He is not 
wanting in self-reliance or self-assur- 
ance; although conscious of his own abil- 
ities he is not egotistical. His large 
moral brain will incline him to interest 
himself in philanthropic work. He is 
susceptible, impressionable, and earnest 
in his work and anxious to make the most 
of his opportunities. He has abilities for 
public speaking, but he should be care- 
ful to work within the limits of his 
strength. 


F. B.—Shearbridge, Eng.—has a strong 
sympathetic nature and an aspiring 
mind. He is very earnest in his work; 
his mind seeks a prominent position, 
where he would have the opportunity to 
direct and lead others. He wouid be in- 
terested in progressive measures, and is 
well adapted for evangelistic work. He 
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is thoughtful, mentally active, and im- 
aginative. He is intuitive in perception 
and judiciously careful. in laying his 
plans. His judgment is reliable, there- 
fore he must be careful not to be swayed 
too much by his feelings. He would 
make a capital teacher. 


No. 332.—W. P. Ayer.—Kewanee, IIl.— 
This lad has a healthy constitution and 
possesses a vital temperament. He has a 
good practical intellect and one capable 
of succeeding in scientific work. He will 
have to have a little extra time granted 
to him in which to complete his educa- 
tion, for in the rudimentary part he will 
not be so brilliant as in special depart- 
ments, hence will need more ground 
work. He has a fine disposition and a 
loving nature, but is a little off-hand and 
will not show to the best advantage just 
yet. If he takes to medicine, let him fol- 
low this profession, as he will be well 
liked and successful. 


No. 333.—E. T.—Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
Your son has a fine intelligent face and 
head. He ought to be a mother’s joy and 
pride. He is not one of the reckless sort 
who will have a lot of wild oats to sow. 
He is thoughtful, studious, mathematical, 
ingenious, and inventive. Give him as 
good an education as possible. He will 
repay you if you do. 


No. 334.—F. F. T.—Allegheny City, Pa. 
—You have a broad and wide forehead, 
rather than a high one, which indicates 
that your interests are particularly prac- 
tical. You like to see the outcome of all 
your work. In fact, you would make a 
first-rate Practical Engineer with your 
large amount of Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, Comparison, and Perspective facul- 
ties. You look at a thing with the eye of 
an expert, and let nothing pass your at- 
tention, even down to the minutest de- 
tail. You are a first-rate hand at using 
up material, hence are able to economize 
time and material to a good account. 
You would be good in giving estimates, 
or would make a confidential secretary. 


No. 335.—J. K. R.—Camden, N. J.—This 
young lady’s photograph indicates great 
susceptibility of mind. She needs en- 
couragement rather than criticism in her 
work. She becomes too easily discour- 
aged; consequently will be liable to do 
better under favorable circumstances and 
where persuasively called out, than when 
criticised. She would make a fine 
teacher, and if married and settled down 
in a home of her own, would make a most 
devoted companion, wife, and mother. 
She must attend to her health, and keep 
it up to a good standard, or she will wear 
herself out prematurely. 


No. 336.—F. J. K.—Nahcotta, Wash.— 
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Frank is better suited to N., and Fred to 
H. for several reasons, all of which we 
are not able to give in the short space at 
our command. We regret the photo- 
graphs are not more recent ones so that 
they would do justice to us, and the in- 
dividuals themselves. Frank has a 
strong motive mental temperament; is 
wiry in build and strong in muscle. He 
has a good practical intellect. N. has a 
predominance of the vital temperament, 
and-is therefore a complement to what 
Frank lacks. He should make a good 
practical engineer, builder, state ageut, 
or a farmer. Fred has a predominance 
of the vital mental temperament; is more 
of a dreamer, more theoretical, but a 
good worker when started. H. has a 
predcminance of the motive tempera- 
ment, hence will supply that deficiency 
in Fred. Is practical, observing, and will 
make a good housewife. Will also en- 
courage Fred along practical lines. He 
will have more ideas than he will know 
how to carry out, and will therefore need 
a practical partner to help him in his 
dairy and farm work. 


No. 337.—Cincinnati, O—In reply to 
your query regarding the phrenological 
profession, and after giving due consid- 
eration to the fact, we unhesitatingly ad- 
mit that you would be particularly well 
adapted to this work, consequently 
would advise you to take up the subject 
without delay. You have a practical in- 
tellect, and a very intuitive mind, 
therefore physiognomy and Phrenology 
would be particularly acceptable to you 
as intimate studies. You have enough 
imagination to give you variedness of ex- 
pression, and practical way of expressing 
yourself, but you must cultivate more 
language so as to be able to suit yourself 
to all people. 


No. 338.—J. L. R.—Macon, Ga.—You 
came pretty near having too much brain 
for your bodily strength, but you have 
evidently improved the condition of your 
health by physical exercise; consequent- 
ly are becoming better balanced. You 
live more in the fore part and upper 
region of your brain than in the basilar 
or occipital regions, hence are inclined 
to study, think, plan, and organize work. 
You are not adapted to hard physical 
labor, but will succeed much better 
where you can do the refining work of 
any business; where you can show taste 
and power of arrangement. And also 
where you can do good with your efforts 
in a philanthropic point of view. 


No. 339.—W. I. G.—Albany, N. Y.—We 
are glad to see so many photographs of 
your little cherub, and find he is improv- 
ing rapidly. He has a fine head of his 
own, and will make a splendid character 
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if he continues to develop as well as he 
has begun. He has a very suggestive 
mind, and could not do better than to fol- 
low his father’s profession, for as a phy- 
sician he will be admired and respected 
for his success in his work, as well as for 
his manly bearing and gentlemanly 
ways. He will take to study as a duck 
takes to water; therefore give him a 
good education and let him have all the 
advantages possible. 


340.—C. O. L.—Duluth, Minn.—You 
have a strong manly character. You have 
not developed in a hot-house or cher- 
ished any regret for artificial culture. 
You are known for your direct way of ex- 
pressing your knowledge, your gpinions, 
and your sentiments. You need to culti- 
vate more of the vital temperament if the 
large photographs are your last ones 
taken. You have more constitutional 
than organical strength, hence may need 
to take more care in avoiding circulatory 
and digestive weakness. You are an ac- 
tive business man, and are never quiet 
longer than you can help, and love a 
variety of work in everything. 


No. 341.—‘*35.”"—Brownton, Minn.— 
With care and proper management this 
lad will develop into a fine man, but he 
must not be treated like some other boys, 
but persuaded to do things as though 
they were a favor. If he is coerced it will 
send him further away from doing the 
thing that is desirable. He is not lack- 
ing in sympathy, and will be well dis- 
posed to study when he is a little older if 
not just now. It will be noticed that his 
head is well developed in the superior 
region, hence he will be full of ideas and 
plans of work. 


2 
> 





M. D. Barnes, “’88,” called to see us, 
and said, A friend of mine owned a farm. 
I told him he would not succeed at farm- 
ing. He smiled, and afterward I heard 
he had purchased another farm. A year 
or so thereafter I saw him again. He 
was very much discouraged, and said to 
me, “ What shall I do?” I said, “ Go to 
Fowler & Wells Co. and ask the examiner 
about it. He did so. He was told, “ You 
will succeed in life best as an engineer.” 
He finally took the advice, commenced 
as coal-passer, fireman, engineer, and is 
now a chief engineer. 


——__ 


Education is only like good culture; it 
changes the size, but not the sort.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Ignorance is the curse of God— 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly 
to heaven.—Shakespeare. 
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INTERESTING NOTES 


It is for active service soldiers are 
drilled, and trained, and fed, and armed. 
That is why you and I are in the world— 
not to prepare to go out of it some day, 
but to serve God in it now.—Henry Drum- 
mond. 





THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE SAVED BY A WOMAN. 


In an historical article recalling the de- 
struction of our national capital by the 
British forces in 1814, Clifford Howard, 
in the July “ Ladies’ Home Journal,” will 
show that Dolly: Madison, the most be- 
loved and popular woman of her day, was 
courageous and fearless in the face of 
grave danger. In the mad stampede from 
Washington that preceded the invasion by 
the British troops, Dolly Madison was the 
first to seek safety in flight, and her final 
act before quitting the White House, as 
the enemy advanced, was to seize the Dec- 
laration of Independence and carry it to 
a place of safety. As the White House 
was immediately afterward burned by 
the British, Mr. Howard declares that but 
for brave Dolly Madison the priceless 
parchment would have been destroyed. 





SAVING TIME. 


An American judge once intervened in 
an odd way to prevent a waste of words. 
He was sitting in chambers, and seeing, 
from a pile of papers in the lawyer’s 
hands, that a certain case was likely to 
be a long one, he asked: ‘“ What is the 
amount in question?” ‘Two dollars, 
your honor,” said the plaintiff’s counsel. 
“Tl pay it,” said the judge, handing 
over the money. “Call the next case.” 

An English judge was more patient. 
He listened for a couple of days to the 
arguments of counsel as to the construc- 
tion of an Act, and finally observed, when 
they were done, “‘ Brothers, that Act was 
repealed a year ago.” 

One morning a woman was shown into 
Dr. Abernethy’s room. Before he could 
speak, she bared her arm, saying: 
“Burn.” “A poultice,” said the doctor. 
Next day she called again, showed her 
arm, and said: “Better.” ‘“‘ Continue 
the poultice,” the response. A few days 
afterward she came again. Then she 
said: “Well; your fee?” ‘“ Nothing,” 
said the great physician. ‘“ You are the 
most sensible woman I ever saw.” 

Lord Berkeley, wishing to apprise the 
Duke of Dorset of his changed condition, 
wrote: “ Dear Dorset: I have just been 
married, and am the happiest dog alive.— 
Berkeley.” The answer came: “ Dear 
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Berkeley: Every dog has his day.’’—Dor- 
set.” 

The editor of a Chicago newspaper, 
writing the details of a terrible inunda- 
tion in Connecticut, telegraphed to a cor- 
respondent in Hartford: ‘“ Send full par- 
ticulars of the flood.” The reply came 
quickly: ‘* You will find them in Gene- 
sis.” 





ANECDOTE OF GLADSTONE. 


It is probable that the last extended 
chat that Mr. Gladstone had with any 
American was that which took place at 
Hawarden Castle, in August a year ago of 
Mr. Edward Quintard, of New York, and 
Thomas L. James, of New York, with 
both of whom Mr. Gladstone had already 
some acquaintance. Mr. Gladstone 
turned to his favorite subject—freedom of 
trade—and he said, “ You are inevitably 
to be the greatest of the world’s powers. 
Your domain is such as to remove all re- 
strictions which other nations have upon 
great expansion. Your northern boun- 
dary touches almost the sub-arctic re- 
gion. Your southern boundary is in the 
sub-tropics, and you have every variety 
of climate excepting the heat of the trop- 
ics. This, with your mineral supplies, 
makes you absolutely self-supporting. 
All that you need to bring you to the 
position of the greatest of the world’s 
powers is freedom of trade. Some day 
you will discover that you and your trade 
will be free.” 

He turned to the Americans as though 
expecting that they would protest against 
this statement, making, as many other 
Americans had done when with him, an 
argument in favor of protection. Instead 
of doing that General James said: ‘“ Mr. 
Gladstone, we are slowly but surely com- 
ing to the day of freedom of trade, but 
we are doing it exactly as Great Britain 
did it—by the pathway of protection. 

“You were not ready for free trade un- 
til a day when you yourself had already 
been in Parliament some ten years, and if 
you were not ready for it until then, it is 
not to be wondered at that the United 
States, not having completed its own in- 
ternal development, should not be ready 
for it now.” 

Mr. Gladstone smiled and said that he 
was prepared to meet a claim for protec- 
tion with an argument for freedom of 
trade, but that he was not exactly sure of 
what he ought to say in view of the fact 
that the United States was aiming its 
course toward freedom of trade, although 
by the pathway of protection. He said he 
had never heard it put that way exactly 
before. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal ”— 
Monthly—Chemistry, Pharmacy, and the 
General Drug-trade come under the pur- 
view of this enterprising product of 
Canuck side of the St. Lawrence, Toronto. 

** Medical Brief.”—Certainly a multum 
in parvo as regards its field of therapeu- 
sis. Besides, every shade of practice is 
accorded a place, and the practical hon- 
ored above the theoretical. June number 
received. J. J. Lawrence, A.M., M.D. St. 
Louis. 

“American Medical Journal ”—June— 
discusses eye-strain in a rational spirit, 
with good suggestions; epididymitis, and 
other important topics, and has much 
current information on society matters. 
St. Louis. 

“Pacific Medical Journal.”’—June.— 
“An Epidemic of Cerebro-spinal Men- 
ingitis,” “ Multiple Rachitic Deformities 


and “ Motor Functions of 
are notable papers. Dr. 


in one Family,” 
the Stomach,” 


Winslow Anderson, Editor, San Fran- 
cisco. 
“Review of Reviews ” — July — New 


York—is devoted in its special articles to 
the war. It contains an excellent sketch 
of Puerto Rico up to date and a well writ- 
ten monograph upon Lieutenant, Hobson. 
The summary of the progress of the war 
by the editor is very well done, and might 
be put into a scrap book for future refe- 
rence with great advantage. William T. 
Stead gives a good pen picture of Glad- 
stone which will be read with pleasure by 
all admirers of that great statesman. 


“The American Kitchen Magazine ”— 
July—Boston—is up to its customary 
standard of excellence. Martha B. Flint 
writes entertainingly of flowers and 
cookery, and Mary H. Abel has a short 
sketch on the nutritive value of mush- 
rooms. Angelina M. Weaver tells of some 
old time recipes to read which is at times 
quite amusing. 


“The Kindergarten Review ”—May— 
Springfield, Mass.—is of unusual interest, 
containing a large and varied selection 
of reading matter. There is a good con- 
densation of an article on “ Early En- 
vironment in Home-Life,” by B. O. 
Flower, in which that erratic philosopher 
descends from the clouds to the practical 
problems of life. 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher ’—St. Louis, Mo.—is so full of 
beautiful illustrations and novel ideas on 
reproduction that we can only advise our 
readers to get the magazine for them- 
selves and they will be amply repaid. 
““Mamma’s’ Pride,” Rear Admiral 
Dewey’s picture, in blue ink, surmounted 
by the American flag, are expressively 
ideal. 


“Our Dumb Animals ”—June—Boston 


—keeps up the good work started by the 
American Humane Education Society 
and presents an issue in which the read- 
ing matter is of more than ordinary in- 
terest. 
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“Success "—July—New York—has a 
capital frontispiece in color in which a 
good old man is darning and patching a 
well-worn American ensign, and bright 
articles by Emily L. McLaws, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, William C. Wood, Maud M. 
Huey, and H. Le Moine. 

“The Normal Instructor’ — June — 
Dansville, N. Y.—presents a page of fine 
portraits and a number of thoughtful 
and interesting articles. Among the best 
pieces are those by Edna H. Turpin, Lil- 
lian M. Cherry, Ella Jacobs, Mary C. 
Partridge, and Lillian Carey. 

“The Literary World”—June 11th— 
Boston—is admirable as usual. The ed- 
itor devotes his leader to a glorification 
of Captain Charles King, now a Brigadier 
General. That Mr. King is a clever 
writer is undisputed, that he has any 
genius or remarkable talent may be 
doubted, that he is to be classed with 
such men as Mahan is emphatically de- 
nied. 

“The Youth’s Companion.”—June 30th. 
—Boston.—It deserves its position as the 
greatest paper of its class in the world. 
There is a pleasant story by Mrs. Clarke 
Johnson, entitled ‘Charlie Ernest’s 
Fourth of July,” and a clever sketch by 
Henry G. Catlin. Charles B. Howard 
gives a graphic sketch of “ Life in Ma- 
nila,’ and Frank Oakling has a stirring 
paper, entitled ‘“‘ The Gray Steer.” 


“Good Housekeeping ’—May—Spring- 
field, Mass.—has a fine table of contents. 
Among the articles of more than usual 
merit are those by Newton Norton, P. T. 
Primrose, and Clark W. Bryan. 


“The Book-Buyer ”—July—New York 
—is of more than ordinary value. There 
is a study of idiomatic English, by Rich- 
ard Burton and a critical sketch of Byron 
by F. J. Gregg. After the torrents of 
abuse heaped upon England’s second poet 
it is a pleasure to listen to Mr. Gregg: 
“His was essentially a masculine genius. 
Shelley sometimes wrote like an inspired 
woman, Wordsworth like an inspired 
clergyman, but Byron always like an in- 
spired man. His very faults, his occa- 
sional vulgarities, his frequent lack of 
elevation were always manly. There was 
nothing of the decadent about him. 
Even his disregard of forms was part of 
his virile strength arising from rapidity 
of thought and quickness of composi- 
tion.” 

The Bookbuyer has a good portrait of 
Henry Norman. Mr. Norman represents 
what may be called the English side of 
“Yellow Journalism.” He rushed 
through Japan in a hurry and wrote a 
long volume on the subject which was a 
curious mixture of anachronisms and 
mistakes. He stopped at Cape St. James 
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in French China, where he was enter- 
tained by his fellow-countrymen, there 
being no hotel at the place. Although the 
country is one of the most interesting in 
the East, all that Mr. Norman wrote of it 
was a long letter in which he showed up 
the weaknesses and peccadillos of his 
hosts. 

“Book News ”—July—New York and 
Philadelphia—has a good sketch of Arch- 
deacon Brady and a long line of interest- 
ing notes and items from all over the 
world. 

“The Pacific Health Journal ”—St. 
Helena, Cal.—is, as its name designates, 
full of interesting and valuable matter. 
If we do not know sufficiently about 
germs in every-day life, headaches, and a 
meat diet, we have only to read its pages 
to find out. 

“The Arena,’—Boston, Mass.—Science 
and Psychical Research, by B. O. Flower, 
is an article of importance and should be 
read. The editor contributes, The Re- 
conquest of the House of Representa- 
tives, also Hobson, of Alabama, A Ballad 
of the Fleet, which are powerfully writ- 
ten and deserve a longer notice. 

“The Scientific American ”—New York 
—has an exceedingly interesting illus- 
trated article on ‘The Manufacturer of 
Pintsch Gas,’ which shows how the 
Pintsch Gas is applied to railroad cars 
and gives the diagram of the storage 
cylinder, regulator, and burners. In- 
habitants of New York and New Jersey 
are well aware of the practical benefit of 
the Pintsch light in the Broadway cars 
and the elevated railway, and the care of 
the Del. Lack. & Western line through a 
clever invention of R. M. Dixon’s. 

“ Harper’s Literary Notes ” — July — 
New York—contains the discussion of 
Mr. Howell’s fortnightly letters on 
American Literary centres which has 
been productive of many good-natured 
witticisms. 

“ Harper’s Bazar,” for July 9th, is de- 
voted to an interesting account of the 
““Woman’s Fourth Bienniel Convention, 
at Denver, of the General Federation of 
the Woman’s Clubs.” 

“Harper’s Monthly Magazine,” for 
April and May, contained two articles by 
Andrew Wilson, M.D., on “Some Byways 
of the Brain.” In the second number a 
curious attack against Phrenology was 
made, a reply to which will be given in 
the next number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
MAGAZINE. Dr. Wilson strangely con- 
tradicts his own statements by proving 
the truth of the subject which he attacks. 

“The Journal of Hygiene and Herald 
of Health *—July—New York—is always 
a welcome visitor, and is full of good 
reading matter. 
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A BELT DRESSING THAT PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE 
LIFE OF THE LEATHER. 


As long ago as 1878 it was used on the 
big driving belt at the Paris Exposition, 
when every other means had failed to 
make the belt take hold of the pulley that 
was to start the thousands of feet of 
shafting and hundreds of machines. 
Those who use Dixon’s Belt Dressing 
claim that it prevents slipping and thor- 
oughly preserves the life and elasticity of 
the belt. It is made only by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





A student who was in an agency line of 
business, and in which he could exactly 
measure his power for success, increased 
his faculty as a salesman 125 per cent. on 
taking the course; and in six months’ 
time, beside the six weeks’ term of tui- 
tion, he had made more money, besides 
paying for his tuition and the loss of time, 
than he had ever before made in six 
months; and if so much aid were given 
to the business man, what might not the 
lecturer expect, the instructions being 
exactly in a line with his professional 
work? 





Wheatley, Kent Co., Ont., Can. 
Gentlemen: I received my Phrenolog- 
ical Character, written by you, and must 
say that you have Phrenology down to 
perfection, or how could you tell by look- 
ing at my photograph. In fact, you have 
made me feel proud over my make-up. 
Now I shall try and see what I can do 
toward carrying out my qualifications. 
It seems rather late for me to do this, 
but now I feel like turning over a new 
leaf. 
May you be spared for years to come 
to carry on your noble work. 
Yours with respect, 
J. C. 





The shower of prosperity is not likely 
to occur this spring, but as showers are 
necessary in the natural world for future 
blossom and fruit, so, in the business 
world, an early presentation of the claims 
of Phrenology to the father and mother 
for development of childhood, woman- 
hood, or manhood, brings prosperity to 
those influenced by its teachings. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is filled with ad- 
vice for parents. Our agents should make 
it their business to shower such chances 
upon them by furnishing specimen copies 
and other pamphlets to awaken an in- 
terest in the subject. Pamphlets, cir- 
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culars, ete., may be had on application, 
with remittance of 10 cents in stamps. 

We have still on hand a few copies of 
“Some Talks About Phrenology ” for dis- 
tribution among those seeking informa- 
tion on the subject. This little pamphlet 
treats of the usefulness and truths of 
Phrenology; its adaptation to young and 
old and their relation as husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers, and to the 
happy home. 

On receipt of a two-cent stamp a copy 
of this and of our catalogue will be sent 
postpaid. 





I do not know of any publication of the 
day that affords so much instruction and 
valuable information as your magazine, 
and I am sure that in the matter of en- 
lightening the people and directing their 
minds to higher ideas, it is unsurpassed. 
F. C. McGuire, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





I have been a subscriber to your valu- 
able JOURNAL for twenty-eight years and 
feel that I can’t do without it. I. L. W., 
Ulysses, Neb. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


I received your delineation all right, 
and am more than pleased with it. Glad 
you think the lady suited me, was afraid 
she did not. H. B. W., Nebraska. 


Gentlemen: I assure you that I am well 
pleased, and consider, as do my friends, 
that your examiner has portrayed my 
character very accurately. Your advice 
was certainly appreciated, and I thank 
you very much for your kindness. 

I take pleasure in receiving the Jour- 
NAL you sent me and shall give it a care- 
ful perusal, and fell sure I shall favor 
you with an order for some of your 
books. C. B. C. 


Dr. Elliott’s book on “ Aidceology,” a 
treatise on generative life, should be in 
the hands of every man and woman. The 
School Journal says, “ Talent for special 
pursuits can be imparted showing cases 
of many of the world’s most renowned 
men why they were so,” etc. 

This subject, though comparatively 
new, has already become famous, highly 
recommended by the press, eminent 
physicians, ministers, and prominent peo- 
ple of all callings. 275 pp. 12mo. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Jefferson said, “ Never. spend your 
money before you have earned it,” we 
would add before attempting to study for 
a profession, or entering business, go to 
a good phrenologist for advice and direc- 
tion, which will enable you to know what 
you are best by nature fitted for; and so 
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avoid many of the discouragments inci- 
dental to life. Following honestly the ad- 
vice given in a thorough and complete de- 
lineation of character you will not be apt 
to have a ladder with broken rungs, but 
you will find with earnest effort this same 
delineation to be a “ skylight ”’ or search- 
light for your success. 

Nature’s provision of fruit, vegetables, 
and grain, ete., for summer-eating is 
timely and we think it timely to call at- 
tention to Mrs. Poole’s excellent treatise 
on “Fruits and How to Use Them.” 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 

“To the survivors and friends of more 
than 250,000 persons who have been under 
my hands professionally, and to more 
than 600 graduates of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, I hopefully commit 
this, my latest work, as a token of affec- 
tionate interest and regard.” 

This work contains more than 300 illus- 
trations, mostly portraits, and 365 pages, 
octavo. Cloth, $1.50, paper 70 cents, post- 
paid. 

Here it is again—The same old story— 
How can I best fill my place in life? Our 
answer is. Phrenology will tell you! 
Write for particulars. 

Write at once for particulars in regard 
to attending the next session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, which 
will be its 35th, the first one was in 1866. 

The sayings and doing of “ The Ama- 
teur Phrenological Club” ended in the 
June JouRNAL. We want more of just 
such interesting truths. 

Copies of the Phrenological Dictionary 
for sale. 15 cents postpaid. 

Dr. ————— was another who honored 
us and detailed a delightful trip he and 
his son had in the wilds of America as a 
suggestion. If Graduates would take the 
hint and give the Journal readers the ben- 
efit of their vacation time, it would en- 
tertain and cheer many a heart. 

Mr. Munro died on July 25th, a gradu- 
ate of your school, and an ardent admirer 
of your noble work. 

W. Munro, Milverton, Ont., Can. 

I received the delineation of my char- 
acter, and do not think any livine person, 
except a phrenologist, could tell my dis- 
position as well as you. I never had a 
phrenologist to describe my disposition 
as well as you. This is the third delinea- 
tion. C. U. H., New Salem, N. C. 

Journals received, for which I feel 
grateful. I am more determined than 
ever to secure subscriptions for the 
JOURNAL and other of your publications. 

R. H. P. 

A. M., Pittsburg, Pa.—We appreciate 
what you say in reference to the Jour- 
NAL, as you have had many years of ex- 
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perience in reading its columns, and we 
quote from your letter that more recent 
readers may benefit by what you have ex- 
perienced: , 

“T really think the JoURNAL is growing 
better all the time. It is comparatively 
a long time since the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL laid aside its swaddling clothes 
and donned the garb of journalistic man- 
hood, where to-day it occupies a field of 
its own, and is filling a bigger niche in 
the edifice of human affairs—this world 
—than many periodicals, some that lived 
before its birth and many that have been 
ushered on the stage of action since it 
began its career, and I will add ‘ Vivat 
regina’ of periodicals in America to-day, 
in form, dress, and literary and scientific 
completeness.” 

“ How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head.”—The three lead- 
ing features of the book are, 1. “ The An- 
alysis and Illustration of the Human 
Temperament.” 2. “Child Culture.” 3. 
“Character Studies.” In short, man and 
his make-up, his talents and dispositions 
are presented in so many lights that all 
readers will be benefited by the perusal 
of “How to Study Strangers.” Price 
$1.50. Cloth. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, mild, curative and the 
ideal toilet soap. Used daily for 
bathing renders the skin sweet, 
soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


‘‘A luxury for shampooing.”’ 
—Medical Standard, Chicago 


It allays itching, removes dan- 
druff and prevents baldness. 





The Packer Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by them, consisting of skulls, busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 
preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 

The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 


and /anuary and July in London, 


44 TOPICS... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
mind, character, and motive. 

TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character ; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The woral 


bearings of Phrenology. 


CHO!CE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put “the right man in the right place.” 
PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 

and why. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 
EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 
make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmer- 


ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 


HEREDITY.—How to determine which pa. 


rent a person resembles. 
INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 
HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 


presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 


this man-improving field of usefulness. 


There is published annually an “ INstiruTe Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 


interesting matter. Inclose stamp and ask for “Institute Extra.” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
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“PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 
Third: Edition. IRevised and fEnlarged.3 
THE STANDARD {WORK ON THE TOUCH OR‘ ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For ‘Schools, Business Colleces and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
“Nor In It.” By Anna Oxtcorr ComMELIN. 


NOT IN IT A story of the forced money standards, and 


showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 








er oe 
values upon domestic life. 


Anna Olcott Commelin Price, 75 Cents; 3s. 6d. English 


SCIENCE OF LIFE 


OR, MANHOOD, WOMANHOOD 


And their Mutual Interrelation; Love, its Laws, Power, ete.; Selection 
or Mutual Adaptation; Courtship, Married Life, ete. 
By PROF. O. S. FOWLER 

The work treats of ‘‘ Sexual Science,’’ which is simply that great code of natural 
Jaws by which the Almighty requires the sexes to be governed in their mutual relations. 
A knowledge of these laws is of highest importance. It is pure, elevating in tone, 
eloquent in its denunciation of vice. 

How to choose a husband ; how to select a wife ; how to have a healthy and happy 
family. 1052 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Reet: Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations. Cloth, $3.00. English Price, 16s. 

The = dd of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 1z2mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic- 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s, 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 1l- 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D.,F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. 5s. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 44 pp, 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 

.D. New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, 50 cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
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Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder increased sees. , exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 

from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and | it is possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 

wheat germ, formulated by Prof. Percy thirty years | body by the Roller. 

ago. Formula on each label. By che use of the Roller over the nerve-centers al 


the spine, = ss and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restor 
Prepared 56 W. 26th St. No.1. Six large wheels (13 in. aiameter), wide buft- 
only by e New York ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 


sonia, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 





ee en Pe No. 3. For heek and neck development in ladi 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE c in es oF 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sed, hay a faced persons. 1 poses nesvew shew, black- 
fever, and sore throat. It does not contain cocat walnut or e elaborately finished and polished 

morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By —-4 wheels and bondlea, with instructions, $1.50, 


“0 cents. FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 




















A Handsome From New and 
Special Drawings 


Color CC em The pictorial illustrations 


Symbolical Head tx parcscieica ongans 


The head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on heavy 
plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 
Price, 30 cents. Packed in cardboard tube, Is. 3d. 
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The above in a reduced size 5x5% inches makes a splendid frontispiece on a four-page cir- 


cular furnished to the trade at $1.50 per hundred. 

A third form is the Dissected Phrenological Chart. An object-lesson in Phrenology, a 
Science that every man and woman in the land should understand. 

The design is a Symbolical Head with all the acknowledged Phrenological Organs dissected 
or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, making it an interesting puzzle to put together, 
ecombiuing amusement with instruction, thus making the usual tedious task of learning the 
exact location from a chart comparatively short, easy, and amusing. 

The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illustrations. 


Price, 75 cents, 3s. 6a. English. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 27 East 2ist Street, New York, N. Y.. 





